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From " The Grounds of the Theistic and Christian Belief," by Professor 
Fisher, Mr. Frankland has extracted material for an interesting pamphlet, 
bearing the above title, which is well worth reading for the analysis it makes 
of Buddhistic and Christian teaching. The Professor's object is to show the 
superiority of Christianity. This, apparently, Mr. Frankland admits, but he 
offers some pertinent criticisms which indicate that he keenly appreciates the 
good points in the teachings of the Light of the East. Thus, when Buddha is 
described as "' an honest man, di-eply struck with a sense of the misery of the 
world, and anxious to do good," the annutator remarks : — " This is a very 
cold way of characterising the tenderest, the most flawless, and the most 
universal Saviour among mere men that has ever existed or ever been imagined 
by man. If we are to be confined, for salvation, to the ordmary ' intra-limmal ' 
faculties of man— to reason, to philosophy, and generally to those depart- 
ments of mind with which alone the ' classical ' psychology concerns itself, 
then assuredly the ' Lord Buddha' is the only true Saviour, however purely 
privative and pessimistic his scheme of redemption may be and is." Again, 
when the Professor condemns the monkish system that became popular after 
the death of the founder of Buddhism, Mr. Frankland says ; — " This is much 
too strong a statement. The plam fact is that the shrines of Buddha are the 
most stainless that have ever existed, the history of his missionary faith by 
far the purest of aJl religious propagandas. In abatement of this it must be 
pleaded that partly by geographical accident and partly by elective affinity, 
his religion has captured races and nations, some of which ^like the Cingalese, 
the Burmese, the Tibetans, and the Japanese) are naturally gentler than, and 
ethically very much superior to, the more virile and intellectually vigorous 
and original Caucasians among whom Christianity won its greatest triumphs. 
' I came not to call the righteous, but simmers to repentance ' ; and it is in the 
most powerfully rushing stream of human blood or breed, hot in the back- 
waters of mankind, that the * extra- liminal ' Powers, both of Good and Evil, 
have made their supreme struggle for the empire of the world." Buddhism 
according to Professor Fisher, is the religion of pessimism — a system " without 
God and without hope, save the negative hope of deliverance from personal 
life." It is " a part of the wail of humanity in its yearning for redemption," 
and " an eloquent witness to the need of Revelation." " Nothing," he says, 
" can be better adapted to impress one with Ihe immeasurable superiority 
of Christianity to non-Christian systems in their best forms than a close 
attention to the Buddhistic system." The latter conclusion is emphasised 
by Mr. Frankland, and most people who have studied the two systems with 
attentiion and open minds will agree with it. Mr. Frankland deserves the 
thanks of all students of comparative theology for his publication of this 
leaflet and for his clear and able notes on the subject of which it treats. 
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in this isBue under the title " Equalising Human Lots," will be inter- 
esting reading for all students of government. 

The columns of Public Policy are open to all shades of opinion. 
Nothing is excluded because it does not agree with our views, and 
nothing is admitted for the sole reason that it supports our opinions. 

New Zealand b^s attracted considerable attention thrpug^out the 
world by her governmental experiments, some of which have met the 
approval of eminent thinkers and writers. 

Mr. FranMand seems to regard communism as the ideal and 
ultimate goal of society. The imperfection of human nature alone 
prevents the fulfilment of this ideal. Concessions are necessary to 
imperfect human nature. 

It seems to us more in accordance with right reason to develop a 
theory of society which has its root in human nature itself and in 
which human nature finds the possibilities of its best development. 

It must be admitted, however, that much of our modern thought 
has a communistic or socialistic tinge. Fundamentally as well as 
practically paternalism is socialistic. Every step which looks to the 
general welfare instead of individual well-being as the end of the state, 
has a tendency in that direction. 

The qualifications which Mr. Frankland is forced to put on his 
acceptance of the communistic theory are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. The qualifications may be more suggestive than the 
theory itself. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE FOURTH EDITION 

Tms little volume comprises a selection from the author's 
studies on philosophical and reUgious subjects, those studies 
having — in some cases — been chosen by preference which 
have been most helpful to himself individually in enabling 
him, anodd the spiritual unrest of the closing nineteenth 
and opening twentieth century, to regain and hold fast 
(even it, to a large extent, only in the attitude of hope) 
the essentials of the Chiistian — and even a great part of 
the GathoUe — ^Faith. 

Where a writer is to so enormous an extent as the 
present one, indebted to the thoughts of greater contem- 
porary — or nearly contemporary — minds, it becomes his 
duty to express this indebtedness specifically so far as he 
is able. This the writer has endeavoured to do. But it 
may not be out of place to indicate here that the studies 
with regard to which he can claim least originality are the 
two which relate (a) to the Infancy-Stories of our first and 
third canonical gospels, and (b) to the eschatological teaching 
of the New Testament. The ground-idea of the last-named 
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study has been derived by the present writer, with deep 
and especial thankfulness, from a remarkable personality 
who is best known as initiator of the most daring and one 
of the most successful sociological experiments recorded 
in modem history : and the writer's originality is 
confined to the reconciliation of this ground-idea (which 
at first sight seems to involve " physical miracle " 
on a stupendous scale) with his strictly naturalistic and 
indeed (in the narrowest sense) physiological tlaeoTy oi spiritual 
crisis and destinies — a theory which he hopes wiU make 
eschatological teachings credible to the twentieth century 
student. It is an open secret that these teachings, especially 
as put in the mouth of the Founder of Christianity Himself, 
have been acutely felt as a stumbling-block and a perplexity 
by Christian thinkers in quite recent times. Even as the 
writer pens this preface he has before him the current 
number of the " Guardian," which includes, in its full text 
of Dr. Armitage Eobinson's lecture of the previous Saturday 
in Westminster Abbey, the following words : — 

" The whole subject of Eschatology, or the Doctrine 
of the Last Things, has come suddenly to the front in 
recent days, being pressed forward by a school of German 
critics who now seek to reconstruct the Gospel history 
in accordance with the theory that our Lord believed 
that the world was about to come to an immediate end." 

The perplexity created by this problem has been voiced 
at the last Church Congress (in Cambridge), the subject 
having been reopened largely as a result of the critical 
speculations of Dr. Schweitzer alluded to by the Dean of 
Westminster in the sentence just quoted, and it therefore 
seemed that the time was perhaps specially opportune for 
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presenting a Preterist theory of the " Parousia " (as the— 
largely catastrophic and spectacular — end of an age, but by 
no means of the world) which harmonizes the evangelical 
anticipations of impending crisis with those other and 
equally unmistakable sayings, like the parables of the 
" mustard-seed " and the " leaven," which seem to predict 
just the sort of slow evolution and progress which we 
know to have taken place. 

The other studies of the volume are less in need of 
apology. Those who have followed recent philosophical and 
reUgious controversies will recognise their appositeness, 
even if they utterly disagree with the writer's conclusions. 
Neither does the writer make any apology for the " an- 
notative " literary form in which so large a part of these 
Studies is presented, and for which he has been exonerated 
in a press-notice which appears on page 95 herein. That 
Uterary form has been necessitated by lack, until recently, 
of health and leisure during the many years of a very busy 
life. 

The Studies have been prefaced, as will be seen (pages 
1 to 12 inclusive), by a careful analysis and summary of 
the author's chief philosophical and rehgious positions, as 
developed partly in the remainder of the present volume 
and partly in other essays not included therein. 

F. W. FRANKLAND. 

Dbvon Housb, 4 Upper Bbdfobd Place, 
BtrssELL SquABE, London : 
December 12, 1910. 
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SECTION I 

SYNOPSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF MR. 
F. W. FRANKLAND'S ESSAYS ON 
THEOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS 

I. Objective Idealism oe Panpstohist Eealism 

Statement of the author's position, formulated by him 
in 1870, that om- sense-perceptions, though not in a strict 
one-to-one correspondence with an external reality, do 
nevertheless correspond in a highly imperfect but practi- 
cally serviceable way to such a reaUty, and that the latter is 
exclusively mental in its inner nature and extremely com- 
plex in structure. Further, all existence, whether correlated 
to our sense-perceptions or not, is of necessity purely mental. 
This fundamental metaphysical position has much af&nity 
with the " mind-stuff " doctrine of Professor CUfford and 
Henri Taine, but does not affirm the existence of ejects 
that form no part of any consciousness {vide Paragraph V). 

II. The Discbeteness of Existence 

The ultimate structure of the universal mental existence 
is atomic, i.e., it consists of ultimate indivisible elements or 
psychicfacts. Theillusionof anapparently " felt continuum " 
in a section of human experience is due to the quaUtative 
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similarity of contiguous elements, making impossible the 
focussing of attention on their numerical separateness. Only 
when contiguous elements are qualitatively different can 
the discreteness of structure be appreciated introspeotively. 
Denial of the possibiUty of a completed whole comprising 
an infinite number of experienced elements ; and denial 
(d fortiori) of the possibility that a mathematical " con- 
tinuum " can ever represent the internal structure of psychic 
reality. 

III. The Space-Theoey of Matter 

Expansion and elaboration of Professor Clifford's hypo- 
thesis that all mechanical structure is an arrangement of 
minute regions of different space-curvature. Logical afflia- 
tion of space-curvature to facts of nextness or relations of 
contiguity (analagous to those existing between the simul- 
taneous constituents of a human visual field) among ultimate 
psychic elements. This theory ultimately reduces all 
Physics to Geometry, and all Geometry to Tactic ; for 
mechanical structure is explained in terms of positive and 
negative electricity, which in their turn are identified with 
the two opposite kinds of space-curvature, while the latter 
are not treated in terms of continuous geometry but explained 
as due to paucity and redundancy respectively in the facts 
of nextness subsisting between the ultimate elements of an 
atomic space, and thus — as both Lobachevsky and Professor 
CUfford hinted — extension is finally expUcable in terms of 
Position only. 

IV. The Time-Process as a Logical Concatenation 

There is a finite number of quahtatively undecomposable 
kinds of feeling or psychic fact, and a finite number of quah- 
tatively undecomposable relations between feelings. From 
these origins— plural, asymmetric, and surd — ^the whole of 
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existence derives by a dialectical or logical enchainment of 
compounding, multiplication, blending, elimination, nega- 
tion, selection, &c. — all appertaining to the category of 
quantity. This logical enchainment or derivation is the Time- 
process or causal-nexus, and in this Time-process the sub- 
jective experiences of a human ego are embedded as a series 
of atomic nows separated by blank intervals of relatively 
very great length. The " before " and " after " of human 
and (presumably) animal experience correspond, on this 
hypothesis, to the " because " and " therefore " respectively 
in a logical concatenation of Universal Experience, and the 
uni-dimensionality of Time and the inexorableness of the 
Law of Causation are thus explained. 

V. The Universal Ego 

Personality, i.e. the coherence of a plurality of psychic 
facts in a unity of apperception is one of the qualitatively 
undecompoaable relations between feelings. From its nature 
as sole combiner of the many into one, sole relation con- 
stitutive of that multiplicity-in-unity which we call the uni- 
verse, it must embrace not only all the other qualitativelj' 
undecomposable relations but all psychic facts whatever. It 
must therefore be a universal self or awareness : and all 
human selves, however different from it in structure or other 
characteristics, must be as such mere minute copies existing 
within it. The self we each of us cognize by introspection is 
an " awareness " or unity of apperception holding the many 
in one, which repeats on a small scale the combining activity 
of that vmiversal awareness which holds the all in one. 
Theistic inferences of the ordinary type are not at once 
legitimately deducible from this position : and, in the 
absence of d fosterioH evidence to the contrary, a very 
" left wing " variety of Hegehanism may hold the field. 

B 2 
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VI. Automatic Selection 

The Time-process being a logical enchainment — by multi- 
plication, compounding, &c. — of the constituents in the 
universal awareness, it follows that complex structures, 
elaborately articulated mental processes, and that reticula- 
tion of impulse to pictures of distant results which we call 
a deUberate 'plan, cannot appertain to the earlier periods 
of Time. The earliest intellection of the All-Mind must be 
rudimentary and must proceed, by logical necessity, in all 
possible directions, the " teUc " element being limited, at 
the utmost, to immediate results. High-grade consciousness 
and far-seeing plans must be a conquest which arises, later, 
as a result of age-long groping and the automatic discon- 
tinuance of unsuccessful trials. 

This justifies, in outline, the cosmogony of thinkers of the 
school of Empedocles, Epicurus, and Lucretius (a cosmogony 
which, as a fact, is implied not only in modern Darwinism — 
when rigidly consistent — but in practically all recent 
speculation in astrophysics and in genetic chemistry) 
except that, for obvious metaphysical reasons, it is neces- 
sary to replace the crude and childish Materialism of 
antiquity (which involves the most naif confusion of 
categories) by a Berkeleyan Panpsychism which refuses to 
admit any concrete existence except mentality. 

VII. The " Tkansliminal " Consciousness 

Among the varieties of high-grade intelligence and quasi- 
intelHgence which natural selection has evolved, that which 
is embodied in human organisms holds (as far as we have any 
evidence) the chief place. But it is not confined to the 
faculties we cognize by introspection, whose functions are 
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principally limited to directing the external (molar) relations 
of the organism, but has reached in most respects an even 
higher grade in certain sections of that " transliminal " 
region which our introspection camiot penetrate, but which is 
often shown by psychic research to be, on its side, not unaware 
of our consciousness. 

VIII. The Eeligious Development op Mankind 

This highest section of " transUminal " consciousness, 
which is thus seen to be (up to the present) the highest 
known development of the universal ego, includes the deep 
race-instincts which act protectively in a much more effica- 
cious manner than the discursive reason of the individual 
and which confront the individual with their ethical impera- 
tive, and also that telepathic providence which — acting 
through human brains — ^has guided the course of history 
in a waj' only very partiaUj' foreseen by the human agents 
concerned. 

IX. The Antithesis of Good and Evil 

The contrast of Joy and Pain, reaching down as it does to 
the foundations of existence and being due to the dialectical 
movement of affii'mation and negation which constitutes the 
essence of the Time-process, effloresces at the higher levels of 
intelligence into a contrast of Benevolence and Malignity. 
The relative dominance of these and all other forces is deter- 
mined by the superior controlling power of Automatic 
Selection, i.e. the automatic competition between moving 
equiUbria or configurations of varying degrees of stabihty. 
Under these ckcumstances, while Benevolence finds much 
opportimity for its exercise in parental and tribal activities 
at sub-human levels of organic life, and although Pain is 
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everywhere in evidence as a result partly of imperfect ad- 
justment and partly of incompatibility of interests among the 
competing individuals in a crowding exuberant development, 
yet actual Malignity finds little scope till the level of human 
intelligence is attained. Roughly, therefore, it may be 
said that, at sub-human levels, suffering is largely and 
perhaps mainly due to Malthusian pressure, even although 
that same pressure is an efficient cause of organic ascent 
by intensifying natural selection. Even -without Mal- 
thusian pressure, elaborateness of structure would — on 
Empedoclean principles — arise in the course of unimaginable 
ages : yet the comparatively rapid and steady evolution 
contemplated by modem selectionists would have been 
impossible but for the crowding exuberance which Mal- 
thusian philosophy posits. As a historical fact, of course, 
the Darwinian theory was entirely based on the previous 
and epoch-making discovery of T. R. Malthus. 

X. Primitive Human Altruism and Subsequent 
Ethical Declension 

On the attainment of human intelligence, there is full 
scope for both deliberate benevolence or altruism and also for 
deliberate malignity. As, however, the latter can but rarely 
impart stability to a configuration, it is — even in human 
times — ^rather in alliance -with selfishness than in its furity 
that it is able to preserve a parasitic (and precarious) exist- 
ence. Moreover, as gregariousness seems to have been the 
determining factor which originally lifted the human species 
(if language is made the test of humanity) from the immedi- 
ately preceding animal level, the earlier human times — ^the 
race being cradled in tribal communism and matriarchal 
innocence — ^would afford but Httle stimulus to malignity or 
even to anti-tribal selfishness. The latter becomes developed 
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at a higher intellectual and industrial level, when the possi- 
hility of deliberate exploitation of the relatively weak 
becomes apparent to the relatively strong and when the 
resulting industrial progress more than compensates, in the 
Darwinian struggle, for the loss of communal solidarity. This 
replacement (ia the course of industrial progress) of primi- 
tive tribal altruism by the selfishness of competitive " civili- 
zation," is well described by Friedrich Engels in his " Origin 
of the Family, Property, and the State " ; and the extreme, 
though imperfect, altruism of many primitive tribes at the 
present day tends 'pro tanto to corroborate his (otherwise 
weU-grounded) theories. This far-reaching anthropological 
process is probably the nucleus of fact underlying the Eden- 
story of the " Fall," which is assumed by the Apostle Paul 
as the condition precedent of his gospel of Eedemption. 

XL Eeligious Eevivalism and Ethical Eestoration 

The ethical discord to which the individual has opened his 
soul by this lapse from the primitive tribal altruism, is liable 
to be periodically, or at least intermittently, attacked by 
irruptions from the " Transliminal." These irruptions, as 
H. G. WeUs has pomted out, represent an effort of the 
organism to restore the original ethical harmony, and are 
called religious " revivals." Now that we are authorised by 
psychic research (and also by natural history, which shows 
the later phylogeny of organic life to be very purposive, even 
if only intermittently so) to credit the " Transliminal," in 
some of its sections, with a grade of intelligence in most 
respects much higher than our own, we can see in this religious 
history of the race, just as the orthodox theologian does, a 
deliberate process of education. We can also understand 
the choice of a particular nation as organically the most 
serviceable instrument for the " Transliminal's " redemptive 
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purposes — a process of redemption or restoration being 
rendered necessary by the lapse from original communism. 

XII. The Christian Incarnation 

This redemptive process, physiologically prepared in race- 
tissues for thousands of years and giving rise to numberless 
anticipatory myths of dying Saviour-gods, reaches its natural 
cHmax in a Supreme Individual of the selected race. Pan- 
psychism prepares us to credit the implication of Christian 
theology that the All-embracing Ego is not, either in its 
universality or in its highest development as apex of human 
" transliminal " faculties, a mere barren unity such as 
Mohammedanism and Deism would have us believe it to be. 
The elements both of sociality and of subordination enter 
into the inmost nature of the Supreme, as affirmed by both 
the Fourth Gospel and St. Paul, by both the " Apostles' " 
and the Nicene Creed. If the Universal Spirit reaches its 
highest grade as Species-Mind of the human race and as 
such has become (in collective and telepathically-connected 
human brain-tissue) an incipient Loving Providence — the 
" Heavenly Father " of Christ's Galilean preaching — we 
are prepared to credit the claim that Christ is in a unique 
sense the " Son of God " and became incarnate to act as 
Mediator between each human soul and the " Heavenly 
Father " He preached. And if the Species-Mind of Humanity 
is indeed the Father of human souls, the appropriateness 
of Christ's own favourite title " Son of Man " {i.e., repre- 
sentative man) becomes manifest as never before. 

XIII. Posthumous Personal Existence 

The transliminal activities of cerebral tissue are the 
milieu, not only of that Racial Guidance which constitutes 
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the theocratic government of mankind, as well as of the 
Malignity which — battening parasitically on the exploita- 
tion of weak by strong which Natural Selection favours at a 
transitional stage of human progress — at least sporadically 
uprises to thwart that Government, but also of all that 
posthumous personal existence which is connected by definite 
memory-synthesis with selves that have been " in the flesh." 
This posthumous existence arises by the telepathic inter- 
penetration of organisms in a highly intellectual and gre- 
garious species hke the human (and is possibly favoured by 
natural selection, as certain phenomena connected with 
ancestor-worship would prepare us to believe), such inter- 
penetration permitting the continuance of a secondary hfe 
in the brains of survivors when the brain of the person dying 
has been disintegrated. 

Posthumous human existence, always hitherto (except, 
perhaps, in the ages of early and strongest tribal altruism, 
the posthumous experiences of which may be the true 
physiological basis of the angelology of later times) incoherent 
and on a lower level than ordinary human existence, entered 
on an entirely new phase of possibihties with the " resur- 
rection " of Christ. This was also a posthumous personal 
existence in the brains of survivors, especially of the loving 
and loved. But it was not a survival of an incoherent 
and subordinate kind. On the contrary, it was dominant 
and integrating in its activity, manifesting itself at first 
in overwhelming apparitions or christophanies to the 
few with whom intimate spiritual relations had been 
established, and — later — ^in the organisation of the Christian 
Church and the gradual transformation of the world. The 
apostolic doctrine of the Church as the " Body " of Christ 
shews that this theory of an indwelling Eisen Saviour was 
preached from the earliest Christian days, even though 
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apparently combined with the hardly compatible doctrine 
of a (glorified) corporeal existence beyond the skies or in 
a transcendental world. Even aside from considerations 
of d priori probabihty (the force of which, however, is over- 
whelming), the " higher criticism " of the New Testament 
tends to suggest that the life of the Risen Christ was in the 
brains of the disciples and was unconnected with the Body 
which perished on the Cross. 



XIV. The Christian Church 

This dominant or "resurrection" posthumous life, 
brought into the world by Jesus Christ, is not confined 
exclusively to Him, but can be ultimately attained (by 
appropriation) by all those who assimilate the primitive 
altruism which He came to restore and is restoring on a 
higher plane. The apostoUc church which He organised did 
attain it (in the persons of its best members) as anticipated, 
and has been influencing with Him the course of history 
ever since, the so-called " Christian Churches " of later 
times — the descendants of those not fitted to take part in this 
supernormal influence, — being simply the most conspicu- 
ous, and in some respects the most ef&cient, of the many 
instruments used by the true and now invisible Christian 
Church which achieves its purposes from the vantage-ground 
of our " transliminal " brain faculties. This view harmonises 
(in part) with the Cathohc doctrine of an already existing 
" Church Triumphant " in the heavenly or " resurrection "- 
world, although it takes a (relatively) less exalted view 
than CathoUcity requires of the position and functions of 
the so-called " Church Mihtant." It, on the contrary, 
maintains that the " Church Triumphant " is the real 
mihtant Church, and that She acts powerfully through 
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secular and political agencies as well as through ecclesiastical 
organisations and the other agencies that are distinctively 
labelled " reUgious." On this view, the unique and wonder- 
ful history of the visible Catholic Church since apostoHc 
times, becomes a testimony less to the truth of the specific 
claims of that outward organisation than to the heavenly 
rule of that Invisible Church which has iaspired her and 
watched over her. In fact on this hypothesis, and on this 
hypothesis alone (so far as the present writer can see), both 
the good and the evU in historic visible churches is 
adequately accounted for, — the good by inspiration from 
the true Apostolic Church behiad the veU, and the evil by 
non-identity of these visible " churches " with that true 
Church which Christ Himself founded and by their 
(partial) historic discontinuity with the latter. Catholic 
theology itself, by the distinctions it draws between the 
" Church Triumphant," the " Church Expectant," and 
the " Church Mihtant," is committed to a belief having 
a certain degree of affinity with the foregoing view, and 
has even (in a measure) enshrined it in her creed in the 
mysterious clause " The Communion of Saints " ; while 
New Testament eschatology, with its insistence on an 
almost immediate establishment of the " Kingdom of 
Heaven" as the result of a Second "Advent," is (it 
seems to the writer) incompatible with any other view. 



XV. Christian Communism 

The final end to which human progress is thus directed is 
a universal restoration and perfection of that union of 
hearts which existed, in an imperfect and consequently 
precarious and unstable form, in the original tribe — a state 
of things where each individual regards the welfare of all 
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other sentient existence as having pro tanto equal claims 
with his own, and feels and acts accordingly. Both the 
theology and the ethics here contended for, excluding those 
propositions which relate to pre-Christian stages of existence, 
have been almost exhaustively expounded by John H. 
Noyes, the founder of that Communistic Society which was 
based on the theology referred to and which carried out 
most nearly the ethical principles which Christianity is 
gradually restoring. 



XVI. Cosmic Catastrophes and the Future 

The main feature in which the Christian or enlightened 
altruism of the future must differ from the crude altruism or 
primeval soUdarity of the tribe, is that it must energetically 
foster, instead of handicapping, those discoveries in Science 
and inventions in Technics on which the human (or, what is 
probably the same thing so far as the early future is concerned, 
the divine) conquest of the cosmos depends. For although, 
by automatic selection, the solar system has probably 
acquired an almost inconceivable degree of stability (the 
high present grade of terrestrial life being, indeed, due to 
that stability), yet, in the absence of intelligent interference, 
the ultimate overthrow of all that lifts us above the inorganic 
chaos is only a question of time ; and though mere posthumoiis 
existence has long been achieved, it still remains for In- 
telligence to conquer for us that immortality which it has 
been able to guarantee. 

The general thought underlying the essays which are 
here summarised, may thus be described as the synthesis 
of an Epicurean (though panpsychist) view of cosmic 
origins with a strictly Christian view of human destinies. 



SECTION II 

A SYNOPTIC STATEMENT OF TWO 
THEODICIES 

Whebbof the first, that of Mr. Weeks, is a Monism (mainly 
Optimistic), while the second, that of the present writer, 
embodies an Endeavour to reconcile an Epicm-ean (though 
Panpsychist) View of Natural Origins with a strictly Christian 
View of Human Experience and Cosmic Destinies. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFATORY NOTE 

The following " Statement " has been compiled by the 
author as the result of a correspondence, extending over 
many months, with a fellow inquirer — E. W. Weeks — ^whose 
(tentative) metaphysical views are given as the First of 
the Two Theodicies here compared. 

The propositions in the second " Theodicy " given 
herein are often put in a dogmatic form in order to avoid 
the circumlocution of too frequent a use of such words as 
" probably," " possibly," " it would appear," &c. It 
has been hoped that the use, once for all, of the term " Specu- 
lations " in the heading would prevent misunderstanding 
on this point. Like those of Mr. Weeks, the author's 
views are to be understood as, in the main, tentative 
and provisional. As a fact, the propositions he has laid 
down are entertained by him with very varying degrees 
of confidence. Such an ontological theorem as that all 
existence is necessarily psychic (the fundamental theorem 
of Berkeleyan IdeaUsm) he holds as an indubitably proven 
fact, being assured indeed that the bare statement of any 
alternative view involves a misuse of language. In other 
words, he is certain that mentaUty is the summum genus 
of which all possible existences are the species. But he 
would not wish to be thought of as claiming an equal 
certitude for all the epistemological and theological theorems 
here enunciated. 

F. W. FRANKLAND. 

November 1904. 
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SECTION II 



SYNOPTIC STATEMENT 1 



Mr. Weeks' 
Theodicy 

First Statement 

Tho sole driv- 
ing force of the 
cosmic process is 
iht cosmic craving 
to prod'uce joy. 



Tiiis preceded 
all phenomena ; 
underlies all 
phenomena. 



Mr. Feankland's Speculations 

The sole driving force of the cosmic process 
(i.e. the sole factor which makes the future 
follow from the past — ^the sole factor which 
determiaes the relation of the " next " to 
the " immediately preceding ") is logical 
im'plication, i.e. the logical possibility of 
drawing conclusions from fremisses. What 
appear to us 2 as the relations of " before " 
and "after," are really the logical relations 
in the constituents of an aU-inclusive Per- 
sonal Intellect which is behind Time. The 
logical relations between the components of 
His mind, are constitutive of Time. Hence 
the perfect uniformity of causation in Nature, 
and the inexorableness of natural law. 

Such is the "driving force" of the Cosmos if 
by driving force be meant that which connects 
successive moments of the cosmic existence. 
The " connection " is, fundamentally, a 



' This Statement is the outcome of a correspondence, preceded by 
long personal intercourse, between the Author and Mr. R. W. Weeks, Vice- 
President and Chief Actuary of the New York Life Insurance Company. 

2 Sequence, as subjectively experienced by a human ego, is a relation 
that is qualitatively sui generis, its nearest analogue being the relation of 
" nextness," also qualitatively sui generis, between contiguous elements of a 
visual " field." 

15 
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At firet it wae 
blind ; by reaoli- 
ing forth for satis- 
faction it became 
more and more 
intelligent ; even 
as in the animal, 
from the lowest 
type to the high- 
est, the reaching 
forth for satisfac- 
t i n produces 
intelligence. For 
the law of psy- 
chology is first 
craving, then 
effort, then intelli- 
gence. 



logical one. It is the connection be- 
tween premiss and conclusion. But, if 
by " driving force " is meant the totality of 
original fremisses — then " joy " is a part 
of the driving force, and " craving " (in 
the abstract) is another part of it. The 
" craving to produce joy " is abeady some- 
thing composite, however slight its com- 
plexity. Still, being so small and immediate 
a remove from absolute simplicity, it must 
(on the theory that chronology is divine 
logic) have existed almost from the begin- 
ning, and it has doubtless pervaded the 
whole inorganic world (to say nothing of the 
world of life), though perhaps not as exclu- 
sively as Mr. Weeks' theodicy requires. 

Quite correct, except that — in the most 
abstract and rudimentary sense — " intelli- 
gence " must have existed from the be- 
ginning, because the mere mutual relation 
of two or more mental states (and nothing 
except mental states and their relations can 
ever have existed) constitutes " intelligence " 
of this most abstract and rudimentary type. 
Whatever else it may or may not be, the 
world is an intellectual system, the (ime-con- 
nections of which are logical, even though 
what J. S. Mill called the " collocation of 
primeval causes " (which on the present 
writer's view are the undecomposable 
qualities and undecomposable relations) 
may be — and indeed on the present writer's 
hypothesis are — alogical and surd. 
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The cosmic 
craving is neces- 
sarily benevolent, 
because only 
through the 
benevolent will 
could it satisfy 
itself : God can- 
not enjoy except 
in the enjoyment 
of sentient beings. 



Fain is the non- 
success of the 
cosmic craving to 
create joy, and is 
the result of a pri- 
mitive mis-action 
of that craving 
while it was still 
unintelligent. 



This is quite true of the " cosmic craving 
to produce joy." But there are other kinds 
of " cosmic craving," however nearly uni- 
versal (through automatic selection as a very 
stahle and conservative channel of intellec- 
tion in a world of low inteUigence but with 
myriads of subordinate egos embosomed 
within the Universal Ego) the craving to 
produce joy may be in the living world 
below man. We do not know that it is as 
nearly universal in the inorganic world : 
and we do know that it is not nearly as 
universal in the huinan world, where high 
intelligence gives the (dialecticaUy sug- 
gested) diaboHcal an extensive opportunity 
for exercise without early automatic elimi- 
nation. An Ivan the Terrible, for example, 
is possible in the human but would be 
impossible in the sub-human world. 

Pain is something more positive than 
this. It is related to " joy " as minus one 
is related to plus one — not as nought is 
related to plus one. It is the dialectically 
suggested opposite to joy. That mere fact 
(its logical relation to joy) is enough to 
bring it into existence at the beginning of 
the cosmic process, before high-grade In- 
telligence had arisen, and it wiU require 
benevolent high-grade InteUigence to elimi- 
nate it — especially as malevolent high-grade 
InteUigence has been (dialecticaUy) generated 
in the meanwhile and pari passu with the 
benevolent high-grade InteUigence, and is, 
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from its nature, striving for the continuance 
and intensification of pain, even though its 
action is of necessity only sporadic as 
(except in aUiance with something very 
different, viz. selfishness) it can rarely con- 
tribute to the stabihty of a moving equih- 
brium, and can therefore seldom (save as 
just mentioned) have the force of Automatic 
Selection at its back. Until the genesis 
of the human race, the level of intelligence 
was too low to permit of the tragic to a 
degree that offset the general preponderance 
of joy as secured by automatic selection, 
and creation might rightly on the whole 
be pronounced to be " very good." But 
soon after the genesis of a mammal that, 
by language and consequent sociality, was 
entitled to be called " human," this was no 
longer the case. Although the evidence 
available goes to show that at first the new 
talking animal was truly " social " (many 
surviving primitive folk being, as Spencer 
has pointed out, more so than any "civilised" 
race), the increase of intelhgence among 
the individuals composing the new species 
soon suggested opportunities for the strong 
to exploit! the weak to an extent that 
was impossible among sub-human animals 
I (where a violent death is usually the worst ^ 

' An exploitation which finds its apotijeosis in the " Herren-moral " 
(" madlera' ethic,") eis opposed to " SldaVen-moral " (" alavui' ethic ") 
— (the so-called Judaeo- Christian " conspiracy " of the weak against the 
strong) — of Nietzsche's philosophy of avowed diabolism. 

' It must be remembered also that a given lot can hardly be as painful, 
in extreme cases, to a sub-human animal as the (outwardly) identical lot 
would be to a human being, because the former is probably almost entirely 
spared the miseries of prevision. 
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Final Siate>nent 

The 

Real " Primum 

Movens." 

The present 
drift in the 
physics of the 
mintUe is toward 
stating the atom 



fate in store for the weak at the hands of the 
strong, and starvation at the hands of 
nature), while — unfashionable as it is in 
this age to maintain it — the " inversive " 
half of the cosmic intelligence possessed in 
the human brain an instrument enabling 
it to initiate even darker tragedies which, 
from the natui-e of the case, are necessarily 
without a parallel in the sub-human world. 
Still, m spite of the positive nature of 
pain, and the positive nature of much of 
its causation, there is a great deal of it 
that is " the result of a primitive mis-action 
of that craving while it was stUl uninteUi- 
gent." When, iu a recent catastrophe, it 
was asked, "Where was God? " the truei 
answer would have read ; "Undergoing the 
logical unf oldment of the original experiences 
of His being." All events that happen are 
the thoughts of God, but not all events are 
the result of His tvill, and some events are 
not the result of any will. Thus, though 
the " craving to produce joy " is o " primum 
movens " (not the only one, however,) verj- 
much of its " primitive " action is Hable 
to be a " mis-action " permitting the occm-- 
rence of that which is the opposite of " joy." 

Yes : and it is something more than 
a " drift." The possibility of explaining 
" mass " (the fundamental property of 



* This is not to say that God was not also spiritually sucooiiring the 
dying and the mourners — a mockery on the orthodox theory of the djvine 
sovereignty, but not on the panlogistio theory of a necessary evolution. 
" It must needs ie that ofiences come." — Matt, xviii. 7. 

c 2 
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as an arrange- 
ment of particles 
of electricity — so 
to speak —thus 
resolving back 
the whole pheno- 
mena of the uni- 
verse into a single 
physical force. 



matter) as a function of " electric charge," 
is apparently so absolute and the reverse 
interpretation so impossible, that we may- 
take it that probably both ordinary gross 
matter and also aether will be banished (in 
the name of the priuciple of " parcimony," 
which forbids the needless multiplication of 
hypothetical entities) from the universe as 
having any existence distinct from " electric 
charge." This " electric charge " is, how- 
ever, apparently not a single physical entity, 
but an alternative between two opposite 
somethings, called respectively " positive " 
and " negative " electricity, though the 
evidence seems to show that these adjectives 
might more appropriately have been trans- 
posed (so much is this the case that those 
physicists who still hope to rehabiUtate the 
old Franklin theory of a single electrical 
" fluid " would unhesitatingly affirm that 
a redundancy of the single fluid constituted a 
so-called " negative " charge, and vice versa). 
In any case, the relation between the two 
opposite electricities is not an egitilateral 
or interchangeable relation (like that be- 
tween north and south, or between " clock- 
wise " and "counterclockwise" rotation), 
but a wmlateral or non-reversible relation 
like that i between past and future, between 



' Mr. Charles S. Peirce has objected that the equations of motion show 
the relation of Past and Future to be equilateral for all parts of the universe 
for which the conservation of energy holds. But surely, in spite of the 
equations of motion, the increa'ie of Entropy is of itself sufficient to show 
that the processes even of inorganic nature (to say nothing of Life) are non- 
reversible. The reversal of a cinematograph gives a visual and grotesque 
emphasis to this unilateral character of the world-process ; and it has been 
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up and down, or between positively and 
negatively cun'ed space. Its resemblance 
to the relation between the last named is 
so close, that I venture the surmise (which 
harmonises with a hint thrown out long 
ago by the late Professor Clifford) that the 
same principle of parcimony which threatens 
to banish matter and aether in favour of 
electricity, will yet banish matter, sether, and 
electricity, in favour of s-pace, the varied and 
changing geometries of which wiU be found 
adequate to account for all the phenomena 
of the material world. I further venture, 
also in harmony with a hint of CUfford's, to 
surmise that these geometries of physical 
space will be found not to be truly " continu- 
ous," but to be merely the varied and 
changing "tactical" arrangements of a 
discrete manifold consisting of a finite 
number of indivisible units (true " atoms " 
in the etymological sense). " Parcimony " 
will thus be further satisfied, for the notion 
of extension (at present considered ultimate) 
will by this simplification be subsumed under 
the truly ultimate notion of relative position. 
The above simplification would reduce aU 



argued by certain French natural philosopheis that the irreversibility of the 
cosmic process demonstrates that it cannot be a purely mechanical process 
in the Newtonian sense. Some processes are cyclital or nearly so, in the 
sense that a starting-point is nearly returned to ; but this is a very different 
thing from going through the cycle in reverse order. Mr. Peirce admits the 
unilateral character of Time as exemplified in menial history, inasmuch as 
memory only works backward, and will only works forward. Hence 
possibly, i.e. if memory and will are in this respect sufficiently typical of 
mental operations in general, and if , as I here contend, oK history is purely 
menteil, cadit gticeitio. 
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I take it this 
single physical 
force is the phe- 
nomenal side of 
a single mental 
force, and that 
in this last wo 
have the cause 
and source of 
the entire cosmic 
process. 



physical facts to facts of nextness or conti- 
guity between indivisible units. They would 
be analogous to the facts of nextness or 
contiguity subsisting between the minutest 
of our simultaneously experienced visual 
sensations. It is well known that there are 
minima visihilia ; and the visual sensations 
corresponding to these, constitute a discrete 
manifold having a finite number of elements. 
Moreover it is one belonging to the category 
of those manifolds which, in my " Theory of 
Discrete Manifolds," I have called " nets," 
{vide page 52 of the present treatise) i.e. 
manifolds in which the return to a starting 
point is always possible without the retracing 
of steps. This property also characterises the 
physical cosmos. i The duplication of that 
property in our " visual field," and in that 
alone of our simultaneous sense-experiences, 
is what makes vision the only one of our 
senses that is adapted to give rough imme- 
diate information as to the structure of the 
cosmos without the necessity of patient ex-, 
ploration (such as would be necessary to a race 
of the blind). The physical cosmos must of 
course be the phenomenal side ^ of some com- 
plex of mental experiences of the Universal 
Self. We may legitimately infer that this com- 



' I.e. aside from possible " singularities," as mathematicians call them, 
in the realm of the very minute, — singularities which I venture to identify 
with the " negative " electrons. 

'^ It is in this sense that God may be said to be " immanent " in the 
physical cosmos, just aa (on the theory of psychophysical parallelism) a 
human ego may be said to be immanent in the physiological processes of the 
brain — or, more strictly, in a portion of those processes. 
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plex is, at all events in themathematicalrelation 
of its parts, imperfectly mirrored in the simul- 
taneous visual sensations of a human being or 
other seeing animal, and it may therefore be 
called — in somethiag more than a merely 
metaphorical sense — the Divine Vision. The 
structure of the material world is what God 
sees it to be. The experience of the Universal 
Ego, in this act of what, for want of a better 
word, we here call " vision," may be quali- 
tatively very different i from the colour 



' Indeed, if the psyoliophysioal parallelism of human payohosia and 
human neurosis is as close as it is nowadays the fashion to assume, it neces- 
sarily follows that the divine " vision " of the cosmos must include all the 
qualitatively different sensations and emotions known to us — besides, 
doubtless, many others. But all must be mathematically arranged in a 
" net," instead of only the visual sensations as with us. 

As regards the psychophysical parallelism which is affirmed in this essay 
of the universe at Utrge, it has been well compared (by Henri Taine in 
" L'InteUigence " — 1869 — the earUest anticipation, so far as I know, of the 
" mind-stuff " doctrine associated with the name of Professor CUfford — I 
myself worked out the theory in 1870 — and so did Dr. Wm. Boulting, the 
accomplished translator of Sismondi, independently at the same date) to 
the paralleUsm between an original text and an interlinear translation. The 
original text is the history of the world-mind ; and the interlinear translation 
is the physical history of the world. In the earUer chapters, as Taine says, tho 
" original text " is blurred and, for us, almost blank. The mentahty of the 
inorganic world is too simple (and too alien to us) for us to graa p, and it is in the 
latest chapter, the chapter of humanity, that the original text is easiest for us to 
read. With the " interlinear translation " the case is exactly the reverse. The 
earliest chapters are the easiest to read, and the later ones become more and 
more undecipherable, owing partly to increasing complexity and partly to in- 
creasing difficulties of observation. We understand the physics of inorganic 
nature better than we do the physics of a lowly organism, and we understand 
the latter more nearly than we do the physics of the humaD brain. 

But while this metaphor of Henri Taine is very apposite, the most apposite 
metaphor from a mathematical point of view would be one that hkened the 
spiritual world to a painting, and the physical world, as mapped out by the 
scientist, to an outline drawing of [at least] part of the same subject (of that 
part of the " painting " — if it is only " part " — which constitutes what we 
have called the divine " vision "). In the " outhne drawing," the qualitative — 
the rich spiritual "colour" of the real world — ^has disappeared ; only the quan- 
titative is left. Atoms, electrons, and ether, spaces of various curvatures and 
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sensations experienced, in vision, by a human 
or animal ego : but in respect of the mathe- 
matical arrangement of its parts, the divine 
vision is mirrored (though only roughly and 
inadequately) in the human vision. And 
it is in this sense that Berkeley was not 
quite right in denying to the so-called 
" primary " qualities of matter an existence 
outside our minds, though of course he was 
quite right to deny the existence of these 
or any other " qualities " outside all minds. 
The mental experiences of the Universal Ego 
at any one moment of Time, form a mathe- 
matically connected whole, in which our 
simultaneous mental experiences are ex- 
cessively small parts (whereof our visual 
experiences most nearly mirror the whole 
— not perhaps in respect of quality, but 
certainly in respect of arrangement). The 
mathematical connections of God's simul- 
taneous mental experiences (or, at all events, 
of that portion of which the physical cosmos 
is the phenomenal side) are what constitute 
Space. But the mental experiences of God 
through all Time, form a logically connected 
whole, and it is the logical connections of 
His mental experiences which are constitu- 



tropisms or twists, " facts of nextness " subsisting among indivisible units, 
energips (whether potential or kinetic) — all these are nfFairn of pure quantity, 
without a vestige ot inner qualiUdive essence in their composition. Moreover, 
the spiritual impoverishment in passing from the hardly known divine 
Reality to the well mapped out scientific simulacrum is much greater than 
in passing from the Sistine Madonna at Dresden to a good photograph of 
that supreme painting. In the world, the spiritual value is almost entirely 
dependent on what we have called the " colour," while in art perhaps the 
larger half of that value inheres in the quantitative relations or " outline." 
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^Tiat meaning 
can the term 
" mental force " 
have ? I can see 
but one possible 
meaning for this 
term; it is that 
which is ex- 
pressed in various 
phrases by the 
words "craving," 
" desire," " pur- 
pose," " will." 



tive of Time. It is these logical connections, 
therefore, that constitute the " cosmic pro- 
cess " : and, when we speak of the " cause 
and source " of the " entire cosmic pro- 
cess " we may mean either (a) this divine 
logic, which coimects the successive moments 
of existence; or {b) the multipHcity of 
original premisses — all the simple undecom- 
posable " quaHties " plus aU the simple 
undecomposable " relations " between them 
— from which the Universal Reason starts. 
Only in sense (a) can it be said that a 
" single mental force " is the " cause and 
source of the entire cosmic process." 



No. If by " mental force " you mean 
mental antecedent, then any mental state 
(and not merely " craving," " desire," "pur- 
pose," or " will ") is a mental force : while, 
if by mental force you mean that which con- 
nects antecedent and consequent, then only 
divine logic is a mental force. Only the 
universal Season propels the cosmos, and 
that is why rational creatures embedded 
within it can draw vaHd inferences respect- 
ing it — argue legitimately from the known 
to the unknown. Only by assuming the 
cosmos to be ultimately reasonable (not, 
indeed, in its original premisses, which are 
alogical and surd,i but in its principle of 



And, as a consequence, asymmetric in their relations to one another. 
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I take it, then, 
that the single 
homogeneous 
reality which 
existed from all 
eternity, before 
process began, 
was, to use the 
lowest term, 
craving. The im- 
mediate question 
is — craving for 
what ? 



sequence or caicsation), can we avoid being 
stalled in universal scepticism.^ 

" Eeality " is not homogeneous, though it 
has a principle of unity in that its parts 
are related within a single Self, i.e. they 
exist as the mental experiences of that Self. 
But there is irreducible qualitative diversity 
among these parts, nor could the perfectly 
homogeneous ever by any conceivable dia- 
lectical or credible physical process have 
given rise to the heterogeneous. The total 
number of irreducible " kinds " or unde- 
composable " qualities," though finite, has 
from the begirming been at least as large as 
it is now : for, while original " kinds " may 
conceivably be eUminated by dialectical 
negation, no fundamentally new " kind " 
can possibly be introduced by a process 
which essentially consists in quantitative in- 
volution and rearrangement. No funda- 
mentally new " kind " 2 or " quality " : but 



• This is not too strong » statement. For without assuming the tnist- 
worthiness of memory, we cannot lay claim to knowledge of the past ; 
without the axiom of causation, the future is a blank : and — paradoxically — 
the present moment is so elusive that it cannot be seized in reflection until 
it is just past, i.e. until it is at the mercy of memory, 

^ These fundamental " kinds," or simple uudecomposable fragments of 
mental experience, are the true " atoms " of the world. If these were 
substituted in the " De Berum Natura " for the Epicurean simulacra — hard 
atoms traversing the void with no quaUtiea save unchanging size and shape 
(mere blank forms of existence ! )— the Lucretian philosophy would lose 
nothing in grandeur and would lose nearly all its absurdity. The number 
of Jciiids of atoms would still be finite : " mechanical " or " genetic " 
behaviour would still be at the iasis of world history, and anything " teUo " 
that looked more than one step ahead woxdd still be regarded as, not the 
source, but a product of evolution. All we should have to insist on would be 
(a) a beginning in time to the process ; (b) the finite, but increasing, number 
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among the quantitative changes which the 
Time-process permits, blending is not an 
impossible one, and it is capable of giving 
rise to " kinds " which might be mistaken 
by an ego of hmited experience for funda- 
mental or irreducible ones. The so-called 
" secondary " colour sensations show that 
the process has been actual : and an ego 
which experienced " pm-ple " but had never 
experienced " red " or " blue," would prob- 
ably regard purple as a primary sensation. 
Yet, as introspection assures us that its 
quaUty stands between the quaUties of " red " 
and " blue," it follows that it is quantita- 
tively related to " red " and " blue " : for 
" betweenness " is one of the most funda- 
mental of all the quantitative relations, as a 
perusal of Professor Hilbert's " Foundations 
of Geometry " will make evident. Hence 
it can be dialecticaUy generated from the 
premisses " red " and " blue." And let it 
not be said that " blue " can be dialecti- 
caUy generated in the same way from 
" pm-ple " and " green." Introspection (at 
least, my introspection) does not see purple 
and green in blue, though it sees blue and 
red in purple. Moreover " reality " not 
only is, and always has been, heterogeneous ; 
but it has not " existed from eternity." 



of iiidii'idwiU of eaoh "kind"; and (c) the power of some complexes to 
Te.<iist disintegration, so that — in spite of much that was oyolical, and much 
that was purely oatabolio like the increase of entropy — the cosmic process 
might on the whole be both linear and progressive. Already the so-called 
" immortaUty " of unicellular organisms tends to show that death is not 
as necessary a phenomenon as evolutionists at first supposed. 
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The three great 
terms of the cos- 
mic series are : — 
first, mineral; 
second.yegetable; 
third, animal. 
And it is reason- 
able to suppose 
that the mental 
movement — the 
craving which is 
the cause of this 
series — is in the 
line of the series 
itself ; that it is 
a craving toward 
that which char- 
acterises the 
latest term of the 
series. 



If the chronological process is, in its nature, 
a logical one, it must root back in first 
premisses ; and that means an absolute 
beginning of all mental history, or — on the 
phenomenal side — an absolute begiiming 
to the cosmos. It is also, to say the least, 
doubtful whether the supposition of an 
infinite number of units comprised within 
a now completed whole does not involve a 
self-contradiction.^ If it does, a beginning- 
less past is an impossibility. 

As already indicated, the " series " is not 
caused entirely by any single " craving," 
nor even entirely by " cravings " in their 
totaUty. It is " caused," in one sense, by 
all the undecomposable feelings or " kinds " 
which happen to exist ; and, in another 
sense, by the Universal Eeason or Logic 
which unfolds the impHcations or possibili- 
ties of multipUcation or other quantitative 
relationships that can exist among these 
" kinds." But the test proposed by Mr. 
Weeks would be a valid one for determining, 
not the nature of an imagined single cause, 
but the nature of the strongest or most central 



' It is, of course, well known among mathematicians that contemporary 
expert opinion endorses the view of Cantor as to the non-contradictoriness 
of the notion of a " transfiuite " assemblage of units. But it seems to the 
present writer that there is a " rift withan the lute " : and in Bertrand 
Kussell's " Principles of Mathematics " there is an admission, at one point, 
of an irresolvable inconsistency which could probably be removed if the 
possibility of the " transfinite," considered as a computed aggregate, were 
surrendered. It appears to the present writer that the essential incom- 
pleteness of the infinite shows that infinity appertains to Future Time only 
(among Keals) 
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What then 
otaraeterises the 
latest term of the 
series, i.e. senti- 
ent life ? We can 
picture the imi- 
verse of sentient 
life as a continu- 
ous stream made 
up of an immense 
number of sep- 
arate threads 
of sensation: 
each little thread 
has its beginning, 
winds in among 
the others, and 
ends. But the 
current is con- 
tinuous ; some- 
thing the way 
that a rope wliile 
continuous itself 
is composed of 
short, individual 
threads. Now let 
us imagine that 
we coxild take 
a cross section 
of this entire 
current. As we 
looked at the 
cross section we 
should see an im- 
mense number of 
little disks, these 



among the plurality of causes that have 
been at work, and the appUcation of this 
test, as indicated in my paper on " Atheism, 
Theism, and Pantheism," establishes joy as 
the strongest and most central of the per- 
fectly simple causes, and the ioj-giving im- 
pulse as the strongest and most central of 
those causes which are second in order of 
simphoity. 

The kingdom of animal life can certainly 
be. pictured just as Mr. Weeks here says— 
as "a continuous stream made up of an 
immense number of separate threads of 
sensation." But it is too dogmatic to affirm 
that each thread " ends," however profound 
may be the change in the character and 
constitution of the " thread " that syn- 
chronises with the dissolution of that corre- 
sponding structure in the phenomenal world 
which we call the physical organism. The 
" threads " of personal identity have not, 
necessarily, what mathematicians call a 
strict " one to one correspondence " with 
the individual animal organisms our senses 
cognise in the phenomenal world. Evidently 
there is at least a high degree of corre- 
spondence between the intellectual grade of 
the mental experiences of a given " self " 
and the degree of com'plexity and co-ordina- 
tion of " structure " that manifests the said 
" self " in the phenomenal world. But the 
bare possibihty of such a thing as thought- 
transference carries with it the possibihty 
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representing the 
individual 
threads o£ sensa- 
tion — of lives. 
Let us suppose 
that red is 
the colour which 
represents joy, 
and black the 
colour which re- 
presents extreme 
pain. Then we 
should find an 
incalculable pre- 
ponderance o f 
red and rosy 
disks, with com- 
paratively speak- 
ing a very few of 
black or grey 
disks scattered 
among them. I 
take it therefore 
that the net re- 
sult of the cosmic 
process to the pre- 
sent moment is 
an immense vol- 
ume of agreeable 
sensation, mixed, 
however, with 
threads of pain. 



of sowZ-transf erence and shows that we need 
proof before confidently afiSrming that a 
" self " is dependent on any one particular 
individual " structure." So far as there is 
evidence, it points in the opposite direction 
— at any rate in respect of some human 
beings. For the same reason, although each 
of the " threads " must undoubtedly have 
had a beginning, that beginning may have 
been long anterior to the beginning of the 
particular organic structure with which we 
associate it. We must not suppose that 
the total number of individual " selves " 
that have existed in the noumenal world is 
necessarily identical with the total number 
of individual organisms that have existed 
in the animal kingdom. Such a numerical 
identification may err both by excess and 
by defect — excess in certain directions, and 
defect in others. The same selves may 
appear over and over again in successive 
generations of organisms ; and, on the other 
hand, many selves may animate a given 
organism besides the one which comes to 
the front as director of the molar external 
relations of that organism — as the organism's 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, so to 
speak. As a counter effect, again, to this, 
it is possible — especially in the case of the 
highest and most gregarious animals, viz., 
human beings — that the same " self " may 
have a foothold in, i.e. be a partial noumenal 
counterpart of, more than one simultaneously 
existimg organism. If a " self " survives the 
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I conclude, 
therefore, that 
the primal pre- 
oosmic oraving is 
the oraving to 
produce agree- 
able sensation, to 



physical death of its primary organism, 
something of this kind (which amounts to 
little more than telepathy) is probable, 
because it is an unlikely supposition that 
" soul-transference " should be limited to 
the moment of death, though the statistics 
of phantasms of the dying show even this 
extreme supposition to be less arbitrary than 
would at first sight seem to be the case. 

In fact, it would seem that the relation of 
a " self " to a physical organism is somewhat 
analogous to the relation of a musical note 
to a tuning-fork. It can be caught up, 
in minor intensity, by other tuning-forks. 
And if the structm-e of a musical instrument 
is only in the least degree complex, other 
notes can co-exist with the primary one. 
That an ego must spread itself over a 
plurahty of physical structures (if only 
within the same brain) is indeed obvious 
imless we are prepared to locate it at 
one f articular point of the cerebrum. And 
this would probably be disallowed by nearly 
all physiologists and psychologists alike, 
though a highly ingenious and profoimd 
speculation to that effect has recently 
been formulated by Professor Maurice W. 
Richmond. 

The "craving to produce agreeable sen- 
sation, to create joy," is the strongest 
and m/)st central one in that multipUcity 
of primal precosmic cravings and other 
undecomposable mental experiences, the 
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create joy, a orav- 
i n g immensely 
successful though 
not as yet wholly 
successful. 



interaction of whicli has constituted and still 
constitutes the world-process. Eevelation 
— superhuman in the sense of proceeding 
from a section of " transUminal " brain 
activity which is, in some respects at least, 
superior to the ordinary cis-liminal activity 
of which alone each of us is conscious — 
decisively afSrms the ultimate triumph, 
complete and eternal, of this most central 
craving. The whole stream of Hebrew 
prophecy (through which — ^perhaps on ac- 
count of some organic pecuHarity in the 
Semitic race — ^the highest " Transliminal " 
has most easily been able to communicate 
itself to the cis-hminal), from the earliest 
dawn of the righteousness-religion to the 
incarnation of the Supreme Himself and His 
apocalyptic utterances at the close of the 
Jewish national existence, has as its main 
current the prognostication of an endless 
state of perfect joy. Apart from revelation, 
a hope of this ultimate triumph of good may 
be based on the fact that, probably for 
some logical reason i at present uncompre- 
hended by us, no self is ever apparently 
capable of " craving " pain for itself as a 
sole ^ ultimate end, while the corresponding 
power to crave joy for self alone is only too 
evident. As a result of this a perfect 
organisation of the powers of evil becomes 



' Perhaps the chronologioal priority of Pleasure to Pain ? If so, the 
final victory in the race would be due to the handicap at the original start. 

" Even the deliberately pursued " luxury " of self-torture includes an 
element of pleasure to self. 
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impossible, whereas a corresponding organi- 
sation of the powers of good involves no 
logical impossibihty. On the contrary, if 
the Hebrew revelation can be trusted, the 
nucleus of an organisation of the powers of 
good (the " kingdom of heaven ") — perfect 
as far as it goes — already exists in the 
" transUminal " activities of the human 
race, and has for eighteen hundred years 
been going forth " conquering and to 
conquer." Now, the struggle for the empire 
of the world is essentially a rivalry in excel- 
lence of organisation. And although the 
powers of evil are susceptible of an amazingly 
high degree of organisation, 'perfection in 
that regard is precluded by the fact that, 
from the nature of the case, an element of 
discord must remain.i 

And, meanwhile, however fierce the rival 
" cravings " may be, assuredly the " craving 
to produce joy " is the only one which ought 
to be supreme. It is the sole craving that 
is placed on the throne of the universe by 
the divine conscience and by the human 



' How strikingly this principle of what might be called Rational 
Eschatology is illustrated in the recent Russo-Japanese campaign ! The 
fundamental selfishness of Russian bureaucracy, amazing and world- 
overawing as the ability of that bureaucracy had hitherto been presumed 
to be, was reflected in the jealousies and quarrels of generals at the front : 
while the extraordinary unselfishness and devotion of the Japanese character 
led to an almost perfect organisation (doubtless inspired and helped by the 
abaohitely perfect organisation " behind the veil ") and to consequent 
victory. As Matthew Arnold would have said, the God of Israel " verified 
Himself in history." 

D 
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conscience as far as it is educated by the 
divine. All other cravings that are com- 
patible with it must be its servants, and 
all that contradict it must be destroyed. 
Not as a supphant for favour, suggesting an 
optional " counsel of perfection," but as a 
sovereign, backed by the whole force of 
conscience and of God, the " craving to 
produce joy " addresses the concourse of 
emotions — commanding, not beseeching obedi- 
ence, and threatening all the ultimately 
recalcitrant (be it cruelty, be it mere 
selfishness, or be it asceticism), whether 
emotions or the selves harbouring them, 
whether the sinners or the sins, with " ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord and from the glory of His power." 
Nowhere, perhaps, in all literature is the 
absolute sovereignty {de jure at present, 
and de facto in the future) of altruism or 
kindness more strenuously asserted than in 
the Parable of the Judgment or the Sheep 
and the Goats at the close of the 25th 
chapter of our first canonical gospel. 



And now as to the extent to which the 
" craving to produce agreeable sensation " 
has been "immensely, though not as yet 
wholly, successful " in the past. "We have 
seen that this craving is the sole monarch 
of the universe de jure {" neither shall there 
be any more pain " — Eev. xxi. 4 — ^is one 
of the last proclamations of the Eternal 
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through the prophets of His chosen Hebrew 
race). Let us see haw far it has been 
monarch of the universe de facto. In the 
sub-human organic world it would certainly 
seem to have preponderating power, though 
that world is stiU " groaning and travailing, 
waiting for the redemption of the sons of 
God." As both the introspective and the 
interrogative methods fail us, it is difficult 
to assess the pleasures and pains of hving 
creatures below the human plane, while as 
regards the hedonic value of the inorganic 
world we are still more entirely in the dark. 
The guess of Buddha with his promise of 
" hfeless, timeless bliss," when the " dew- 
drop shps into the shining sea," may be 
paii-ed off against the at least equally logical 
forecast of Mr. Mallock's angel of Objective 
Truth {'^The Veil of the Temple," page 426), 
that — 

" I shall become the painless pain, 

The soundless sound, as, deaf and dumb, 
The whole creation strives in vain 
To sing the song that will not come. 



"Till, maimed and wingless, burnt and blind, 
I am made one with God and feel 
The iumvlt of the mindless mind 
Tom on its own eternal wheel." 



Still, in spite of these uncertainties in- 
herent in the blur of sub-human psychology, 
the circumstances of the sub-human living 
world (with its countless multitude of selves 

D 2 
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subjected to an eternal automatic competi- 
tion, but with as yet no^ intelligence emerging 
adequate to the dehberate exploitation of 
the weak) would seem to afford a fair 
guarantee for the marked preponderance of 
joy. And this is the impression pro- 
duced also by a direct observation of the 
facts. 

With the advent of the human race, all 
this is changed. With the building up of 
a certain level of intelligence, the hedonic 
fate of weaker selves comes to be largely at 
the mercy of the deliberate choice of stronger 
selves. Without impugning determinism as 
a metaphysical doctrine, we must obviously, 
for fradical fur'poses, admit the truth of 
the old-fashioned view, that with intelligence 
sufficient for the dehberate choice between 
alternatives clearly contemplated, sin 
entered into the world, and — with sin — a 
degree and amount of misery altogether un- 
paralleled in the earlier course of evolution. 
Hence the Hebrew story says truly that the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge was fraught 
with disaster — disaster to the weak, who are 
preyed on by the strong (in an altogether 
more tragic way than is possible at a lower 
psychic level), and disaster to the strong, 
who prey on each other. And the orthodox 
view of human history is justified in so 



' Ants are perhaps the only sub-human animals with intelligence adequate 
to the enslavement of others, and we do not know that even they treat their 
slaves cruelly. 
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far as it postulates an ethical Fall, from 
which a process of spiritual Bedemftion is 
needed. The ethical course has not been 
continuously upward, but — aside from the 
saving influence of the Eedeemer — largely 
dotcnward and precisely as a result of the 
almost continuously upward movement of 
human intelligence and civilisation. If the 
orthodox view, in all its crudity, stands in 
need, as it does, of qualification, that quali- 
fic^ition cannot be supplied by the shallow 
evolutionary optimism, born of Caucasian 
conceit and insolence, but by no means en- 
dorsed by the chief prophets^ of evolution, 
which rejects the story of the Fall because 
its own superciliousness ignores the ethical 
beauty of primitive communism. It must 
be suppKed by the Marxist or " economic " 
interpretation of history. This latter, with- 
out denying the substantial^ truth of the 
orthodox chart of ethical history, chains 
down the succession of ethical and hedonic 
moments to the iron bar of economic pro- 
gress. The Garden of Eden remains as the 
terminus a quo, and the New Jerusalem as 



' Herbert Spencer, for example, says most truly that the moral goodness 
of some primitive tribes is " like a dream." This goodness, however, is to 
be looked for in out-of-the-way places and islands, where tribes — weak both 
numerically and in stamina — have been geographically protected from 
fierce competition. The savages who have multiplied exceedingly and been 
successful in the struggle for existence over wide continental areas are 
tainted with the same ruthlessness (often in an exaggerated form) that is apt 
to characterise — with some noble exceptions — the empires of " civilisation." 

" Compare, for example, such a work as " The Origin of the Family, of 
Private Property, and of the State," by the Marxist writer Engels, with the 
portrayal of the human drama in the Westminster Ctonfeesion. 
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the terminus ad quern, and Christ remains 
as " the Way " from one to the other ; but 
the spiritual is seen to be chained to the 
rigid economic needs of man instead of 
floating free as the orthodox have supposed.i 
At the same time, the materialistic fatalism 
of Marxian economics can be carried too 
far, and often is unduly accentuated by 
Marxian thinkers, who sometimes almost 
speak as if human volition were both 
impotent and unnecessary. Had the in- 
herent altruism of the earliest men been 
sufficient, the temptation to oppress the 
weak would have been resisted in spite of 
an intellectual and industrial development 
that rendered such oppression physically 
possible : and unless both the altruism 
and the wisdom of the downtrodden are 
adequate in the crises that are to come, 
no amount of industrial consolidation will 
change economic oligarchy into the socialist 
millennium. Nor would the proletariat ever 
have had a chance of estabhshing the latter, 
had not the partial righteousness struggling 
upward under the earlier bourgeois regime 
endowed them with political rights that may 
be used, and are already ^ to some extent 
being used, as levers for economic better- 
ment. Thus, in spite of the soundness. 



' Less through honest ignorance of history than through aristo- 
cratic and (later) bourgeois prepossessions — thus illustrating once more, 
In the very dishonesty of their errors, the compelling power of economic 
influences. 

^ Notably in New Zealand and in Switzerland. 
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to so large i an extent, of " revolutionary 
class-conscious " Marxism, it still remains 
true, as ever, that Altruism, i.e. Salvation 
from Sin (to use the phraseology of John 
H. Noyes), is the sine qud non of universal 
happiness. Confucius spoke with approxi- 
mate though not with entire truth when 
he said : " If at any time harmony reigns 
over humanity as it ought to reign, evil 
will no longer have any power over man- 
kind. Physical evils are only the con- 
sequence of moral evil, of the hatred and 
injustice which always separate human 
beings." Physical evils are not indeed 
exclusively due to moral evil, but the 
entire aboUtion of moral evil is the necessary 
and sufficient condition for the ultimate 
removal of physical evil. There is no 
measure that may be required for the 
removal of any physical evil which the 
human race will not be willing and eventually 
able (if not so already) to undertake, if 
only the volition of all its members is 
absolutely righteous. But the volition of 
all its members is not likely to become 
righteous until institutions have been im- 
proved. This is no vicious circle : for a 



^ Thia must not be held, for example, to Imply an endorsement of the 
erroneous Marxian theory of Value. And, what is much more important, 
it does not imply approval of the Marxian proposal for the complete and 
immediate establishment of State Socialism. The present writer has, 
in his " Essays on Ethics and PoUtiea." endeavoured to indicate, in general 
terms, the Umits within which Private Enterprise is likely, for a long time 
to come, to prove a more beneficial agency than complete assumption of all 
industries by the State. 
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The special tri- 
umph of God (i.e. 
of the cosmic 
craving towards 
joy) is in the 
bringing forth 
through the cos- 
mic process of 
beings who, like 
Himself, are con- 
sciously and intel- 
ligently devoted 
to making others 
joyous — perhaps 
even conscious 
co-workers with 
Him in making 
the cosmic pro- 
cess clearer and 
clearer of the evil 
element. 

God will cer- 
tainly keep such 
beings alive with 
Himself for ever, 
if that achieve- 
ment be possible 
under the condi- 
tions which the 
preceding part of 
the cosmic pro- 
cess has set up. 



certain measure of altruistic volition already 
exists in the human race and is probahly 
now increasing, and the (prospective) 
quantum thus available may turn out 
adequate (in conjunction with the improve- 
ments in human institutions, codes of 
" morality," and governmental machinery) 
to socialise the molecular structure (so to 
speak) of humanity and so permit the 
universal spread of moral goodness. 

The present writer is in absolute agree- 
ment with this proposition of Mr. Weeks' 
theodicy. 



This I agree with, but I should add that 
we have learnt from Christ that the achieve- 
ment is now possible (" Christ brought life 
and immortality to light "). If Christ 
came late in Time (and the First Napoleon 
used to say that this was the chief difficulty 
in the way of believing Christianity), it may 
be because the Supreme was not till then in 
a position to announce the possihility of 
such an achievement and to issue His 
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I suppose that 
at the very begin- 
ning of the cos- 
mic process an 
element was in- 
troduced, without 
foresight of all its 
effects, which is 
the primal cause 
of all the pains 
and evil that 
have existed and 
mast yet exist. 



conditional guarantee,^ even though He 
was then able to make the latter at least 
partially retrospective (see the teaching 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews on the 
glorious destiny in store for pre-Christian 
servants of God). 

Now what I contend is that this " ele- 
ment " is precisely fain itsel as a quali- 
tatively undecomposable entity (the logical 
germ of the malevolent or " inversive," as 
T. L. Harris calls it — ^the evil power meant 
by such terms as " the Devil " and " Satan "), 
and I quite agree that it was " introduced 
ynthout foresight of all its effects." I should 
say without foresight of any of its effects, 
but simply by dialectical necessity, on the 
principle that every quahtatively undecom- 
posable entity irresistibly suggests its own 



' Which, in its essential nature, is somewhat analogous to the guarantee 
He is represented to have given as to the non-recurrence of a Deluge : 
because, if high-grade intelligence invariably has as its counterpart (in the 
phenomenal world) a complex organic structure, it follows that immortality, 
or endless, as distinguished from mere postAujiwus, personal existence, must 
depend on the possibility of averting, or else escaping the consequences of, 
cosmic catastrophes. There may even (at least possibly) be some signi- 
ficance in the fact that the Gospel of ImmortaUty followed closely (i.e. 
at an interval of only about two hundred years) on the enunciation by 
Aristarchus of Samos of the true answer to the then current argument 
against heliocentrio astronomy, viz. the constant position of the stars 
during the solar year. Aristarchus countered this argument by asserting the 
immensity of the atar-distances : and it is this enormous emptiness of space 
which constitutes our true guarantee against catastrophes till intelligence 
shall have mastered the Cosmos. Although probably no human being 
was in those ages conscious of any connection whatever between Aristarchus' 
argument and the possibility of immortal lite, yet, it the above speculations 
about the " TransUmiual " possess validity, there may have been a very 
real occult connection between Greek quasi-scientific consciousness of vast 
cosmic security and the Evangel of a not long posterior generation. 
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opposite. If we know (as we do) of some 
qualitatively undecomposable entities that 
have no opposites within our knowledge, 
e.g. a salty taste, we may depend upon it 
that such opposites have existed, but have 
in some way been eliminated (at all events 
from our human experience or in our 
part of the universe), even as we may hope 
that pain will some day be eliminated 
from all parts of the universe. There can 
be " nothing (qualitatively) new under 
the sun," as all fundamental " kinds " 
must have existed in the first or second 
instant of Time : but some old " kinds " 
may disappear. Thus there is no ontological 
impossibility in the realisation of the glorious 
prophecy, " There shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain : for the former 
things are passed away " (Kev. xxi. 4). 



SECTION III 

NOTES ON A NEW THEORY OF TIME 

The consciousness of an individual human ego consists of 
a succession of flashes separated by blank intervals many 
bnUons of times as long as a flash. A flash lasts for a length 
of time equal to tlie absolute indivisible unit of Time. How 
short this unit is, we caimot know ; but it must be shorter 
— perhaps much shorter — than the period of vibration at 
the ultra-violet end of the spectrum, i.e. it must be less 
than the seven hundred billionth part of a second (using the 
word biUion in its English sense as meaning the square 
of a miUion, and not in its American sense as meaning 
a thousand miUions only). The interval between two suc- 
cessive flashes varies, being sometimes much shorter in 
morbid and other exceptional states of consciousness than 
in normal waking hfe. Thus in certain dreams one hves 
through a much larger number of flashes in a given time by 
the clock than in waking consciousness. Even in waking 
consciousness the interval between two successive flashes 
must obviously be a tolerably small fraction of a second — 
say, the fifth or sixth part of a second : for we are probably 
aware of fully five or six successive distinguishable units 
of consciousness dm-ing the tick of a second-pendulum. 
As we are, by hypothesis, unconscious ^ during the intervals 



' It is a speoulatiou worth considering whether one secret of the eon- 
juror's art is not the ability to execute some manual feat so quickly that it 
escapes the "flashes" of consciousness of all, or nearly all, of his audience, 
just as a smali shot might pass through a large number of rows of pins 
(stuck veitioally on a flat surface) without even iouchirig any pin. This 
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between the flashes, the thread of consciousness necessarily 
seems to us unbroken (and in that sense " continuous ") 
when we look back upon it in memory. But it obviously 
does not seem to us "continuous " in the sense of " infinitely 
divisible" — to say nothing of the rigorous mathematical 
"continuum." On the contrary, in ordinary waking 
consciousness there are, in every second of time, only a 
very few (say, at the utmost ten) successive units of duration 
distinguishable by introspection. 

Further, Time, like all else, has existence only in minds. 
But for reasons made clear by Neo -Hegelians, all minds, 
except One, are contained in that One Mind, and hence 
there is a single stream of Time in which all the flashes of 
consciousness of all minds find their place. To each of the 
subordinate minds, therefore, the single stream of Time 
common to them all is an objective fact : though to the One 
All-embracing Mind it is a purely subjective fact. 

September 1895. 

would of course be all the etisier if, by some hypnotic influence, the con- 
sciousness-flashes of the spectators, or most of them, could be made to 
synchronise, or nearly synchronise, with one another. 



SECTION IV 

ALTRUISM AND HAPPINESS, OR 
RATIONAL ESCHATOLOGY 

(Introductory) 

" Mankind," said Bentham, " is under the government of 
two sovereign masters. Pain and Pleasure. They alone can 
dictate what ought to be done, Ojnd also what actually will 
be done." On this double axiom, half ethical, half psycho- 
logical, the reasonings which follow will be based. I shall 
assume that what men ouglit to do is always determined by 
the pains and pleasures which are likely to result to others 
from their actions, and that what they do is always deter- 
mined by the balance of immediate pain and pleasure to 
themselves. That constitution of mind which involves the 
experience of immediate pain or pleasure at the contempla- 
tion of pain or pleasure respectively in others, I shall call 
benevolence or altruism, and the constitution of mind which 
does not involve this experience, I shaU call selfishness or 
non-altruism." Lastly, the constitution of mind which in- 
volves pleasure at the contemplation of pain in others, or 
pain at the contemplation of their pleasure, I shall call 
cruelty or anti-altruism. It is obvious that, from the point 
of view of this definition, all conceivable states of mind 
produced by the contemplation of pleasure or pain in others 
can be arranged in a continuous scale from the supremely 
altruistic or Christlike, through the neutral point of the 
simply callous, to the supremely anti-altruistic or diabolical. 

4S 
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On the basis of these definitions and of this axiom, I 
proceed to discuss what is the connection between dominant 
benevolence and imiversal happiness, and what are the 
prospects of the realisation of each. I shall endeavour to 
prove that enduringly domiuant benevolence is the one con- 
dition, both necessary and suf&cient, of the ultimate reahsa- 
tion of universal happiness : that the certainty for mankind 
of reaching this fulcrum of dominant benevolence is con- 
tingent on the truth of the theistic hypothesis, and that 
irrespectively of the truth or falsehood of this hypothesis, 
the way to attain the falcrum — the sure way if theism be 
true, and the best vf&y if it be false — is by a world-wide 
association or banding together of benevolent persons for 
increasing the secular poj^er of the benevolent, whether 
within the association or outside it, at the expense of the 
selfish and the cruel : in other words, the admission of a 
new principle into the body of recognised ethical doctrine, 
namely, the duty of the benevolent to discriminate, in the 
exercise of their helpfulness, in favour of those persons who 
are themselves benevolent. 

WELLnraTON, New Zealand, 1888. 



SECTION V 
THEORY OF DISCRETE MANIFOLDS 

(Bead before the American Mathematical Society at its Fourth Summer 
Meeting, «n Toronto, Canada, on August 17, 1897.) 

Paet I. — Definitions and Fundamental Theobems 

§ 1. In elaborating the theory of Discrete Manifolds, we 
may, for the sake of simplicity, suppose that all the pro- 
perties of a given manifold depend exclusively on the Facts 
of Nextness which obtain in regard to the elements of which 
the manifold is composed. One feature which differentiates 
Discrete from Continuous Manifolds is that the former are 
actually composed of their elements, whereas Continuous 
Manifolds are, as is well known, something more than mere 
aggregates of their elements. An element of a Continuous 
Manifold is a boundary between two adjacent regions of the 
manifold ; and hence, as Professor Clifford points out in 
his lecture on the " Postulates of the Science of Space," two 
adjacent regions of a Continuous Manifold have the same 
boundary, whereas two adjacent regions of a Discrete Mani- 
fold have two different boundaries — namely, the terminal 
elements of the two adjacent regions. As Professor Chfford 
remarks, this particular distinction between Continuous and 
Discrete Manifolds was already known to antiquity. 

§ 2. The assumption made in § 1 that the proper- 
ties of any particular Discrete Manifold to be treated 
shall depend exclusively on the Facts of Nextness which 
obtain in regard to its elements, is not only a convenient 
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one for the purpose of limiting an investigation which would 
otherwise cover too large an area, but it may also transpire 
that it has an important bearing on ultimate mechanical 
theories of the physical universe, if the prejudice enter- 
tained by many physicists and philosophers against admitting 
the possibility of " action at a distance " should ever tarn 
out to be in harmony with fact. For it is conceivable that 
an ultimate mechanical explanation of the universe may 
involve the assumption that it is a Discrete Manifold exist- 
ing in a Time which is itself Discrete, or composed of in- 
divisible elements of duration ; and further, that an element 
of the physical universe can only influence its immediate 
neighbour or neighbours in the next instant of Time, and 
requires a plurality of such instants in order to influence, 
even in the slightest degree, more distant elements. We 
might thus get a mechanical explanation of the universe 
founded on the denial both of continuity and of " action at 
a distance." Or, as has been suggested by Dr. Theodore 
R. Noyes, elements of the discrete manifold constituting the 
physical universe may periodically appear and disappear 
(come into existence and cease to exist) at differing units of 
Time, thus giving rise to the phenomenon of wave-motion, 
because altering the " facts of nextness " in successive small 
regions of space. 

§ 3. " Nextness " is, of course, assumed to be a mutual 
or reciprocal fact. If A is " next " to B, B, of course, is 
" next " to A. Under such circumstances I shall call A a 
neighbour of B, and B a neighbour of A. This nomenclature 
is essential in order to avoid an awkward periphrasis. 

§ 4. We shall further assume that all the Facts of 
Nextness obtaining with regard to the elements of a Discrete 
Manifold consist exclusively of statements respecting 
the number and identity of the various neighbours which 
each element of the manifold possesses. This assumption 
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at once differentiates Discrete Manifolds into two great 
classes — (a) those in which each element has the same 
number of neighbours, and (h) those in which each element 
has not the same number of neighbours. The former we 
shall caU Homodromic Manifolds, and the latter Hetero- 
dromic Manifolds. The ground of this terminology lies in 
the fact that the number of neighbours which a given 
element of a manifold possesses determines the total choice in 
respect to initial direction of setting out which a traveller 
would have in passing from a given element to other 
elements of the manifold. It is thus analogous to the total 
quantity of turning or angular magnitude which exists at 
any point of a Continuous Manifold, and it is therefore 
appropriate, where this total choice is a constant quantity, 
to use the term Homodromic, and to use the term Hetero- 
dromic where the said total quantity of choice varies from 
one element to another of the manifold. 

§ 5. The simplest of Discrete Manifolds is, of course, one 
which contains only two elements — say A and B. There 
can be no diversity in regard to the " Facts of Nextness " 
in this manifold. Each element must have one, and only 
one, neighboar. 

§ 6. The next simplest case is that of a manifold 
having three elements. Here there are two possibihties 
in regard to the Facts of Nextness. It may be that one of 
the three elements has each of the two others as a neighboar, 
and that these two others are not next to each other, in 
which case we have a Heterodromic Manifold. Or, on the 
other hand, it may be that each element has both the others 
as neighbours, in which case we have a Homodromic Mani- 
fold. A Homodromic Manifold of three elements would, of 
course, be one where a traveller who never stopped or 
retraced his steps would of necessity make a cychcal journey 
by a unique route (the identity of a " route " bemg supposed 
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independent of the order in Time in which it is traversed). 
Every manifold of which this is true must consist of a finite 
number of elements, each hlbving two, and only two, neigh- 
bours ; and we shall call such a Manifold a Cycle.^ 

§ 7. Four is the smallest number of elements which 
a Discrete Manifold can possess in order that any one 
element may have more than two neighbours. It is clear 
that, in a Discrete Manifold of four elements, one or more of 
those elements may have three neighbours. If each of the 
four elements has three neighbours, we obtain a Homodromic 
Discrete Manifold, which is analogous to the face-aggregate 
of a tetrahedron. On the other hand, if, for example, only 
one element of the four has three neighbours, while each of 
those other three has only the said first element as neigh- 
bour, we obtain a Heterodromic Manifold analogous to the 
chemical formula of ammonia. 

§ 8. Leaving now for a moment the subject of Finite 
Manifolds with a very small number of elements — a subject 
which has been sufficiently treated in order to show what 
is really meant by the terminology here adopted — ^we 
observe that Homodromic Manifolds may be classified 
according to the number of neighbours which each element 
has, and, further, that an Infinite Manifold (that is, a mani- 
fold containing an infinite number of elements) must be such 
that each element has in general ^ at least two neighbours. 

' The term circuit, as already used in mathematics, probably oovera the 
case of such a manifold. But the importance, for the further investigation 
of discrete manifolds, of the study of smallest " circuits " (the nature of which 
so largely determines the constitution of those manifolds which are called 
" nets " in § 11) makes it expedient to use a word of Oreek derivation so as 
to be able to employ the compound word microcyde to designate these 
smallest circuits. Such a smaUeat circuit or microcyole may, however, 
also appropriately be called a " mesh." 

^ It is suggested by the present writer that the electronic theory of 
matter may be susceptible of an ultimate explanation on the hypothesis 
that each negative electron represents what is called in mathematics a 
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§ 9. Passing to the consideration of Infinite Mani- 
folds, the simplest case is obviously that in which each 
element has two neighbours. Such a manifold I call an 
Infinite Chain. One of its properties is clearly that a 
traveller, in starting from any particular element and setting 
out in either of the two directions open to him, could never 
again (without retracing his steps) arrive at the element 
from which he set out, for it will be found that if the chain 
crossed itself anywhere there would at the intersection be 
an element having more than two neighbours. An obvious 
complication on the " Infinite Chain " is the case of a mani- 
fold in which a certain element, to be called the Initial 
Element, has only one neighbour, whereas every other 
element has two neighbours. An example of such a mani- 
fold is furnished by the series of positive integers where the 
number 1 has only one neighbour (viz., the number 2), 
whereas each other number has two neighbours. Such a 
manifold we might call an Infinite Bay.^ 

§ 10. The next simplest instance of an Infinite Homo- 
dromic Discrete Manifold is that of a manifold where each 
element has three and only three neighbours. It will 
be found on investigation that this manifold may share the 
property of the Infinite Chain of being so constituted that a 
traveller setting out from a particular element, and at no 



" singularity " in a discrete sether-spaoe where everywhere else the units 
have a plurality of " neighbours." The negative electron is, on this view, 
a space-unit having only one neighbour, and it is connected along the 
" lines of force " or " Faraday- tubes " by a route of units with steadily 
increasing " neighbourhood " properties to a centre or centres of " positive " 
charge where the facts of nextness are maximised. It is hardly needful 
to add that the essence of this suggested simplification of the electrical theory 
of matter is that the sether-spaoe which constitutes the cosmos is always a 
heterodromic " net," but that the detaili of its heterodromy are changing from 
instant to instant {vide § 11). 

' According to the ontologioal speculations of thLs little volume. Time 
wou'd be an example of an " infinite ray." 

H 2 
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time retracing his steps, could never return to that element. 
When it possesses this property I shall caU it a " Tree." 

§ 11. The smallest number of neighbours which the 
element of an Infinite Homodromic Discrete Manifold can 
have, in order that the above-named property shall not 
be inevitable, is three. Where the elements of a manifold 
each have three and only three neighbours, there, even 
although the manifold may be infinite, it does not follow 
that a traveller setting out from a particular element (and 
never reversing any step of his journey — this is, of course, 
assumed in all that precedes) cannot return to his starting- 
point. It may be so or it may not be so. An Infinite 
Homodromic Manifold in which there is this impossibiUty 
of returning to the starting-point I shall call, as before 
stated, a " Tree," whereas an Infinite Homodromic Manifold 
in which the cyclical return spoken of is possible, I shall 
call a Net. 1 shall also apply the term " Net " to hetero- 
dromic manifolds (whether finite or infinite) where in general 
there is the possibiUty of cycUcal return from an element 
or unit back to itself. It is obvious that " Trees," while 
they cannot be so constituted that an element has less 
than three neighbours, may be so constituted that each 
element has four or any larger number of neighbours. We 
might classify such manifolds as triply branched, quadruply 
branched, &c., Trees. 

§ 12. The case of an Infinite Homodromic Discrete 
Manifold in which each element has four and only four 
neighbours, and in which cycHcal return is possible, is 
one of the simplest cases of a Discrete Manifold which 
brings us en rapport, so to speak, with the doubly extended 
Continuous Manifolds that are famiUar to us all as suraces 
or " two-way spreads." I think it will be found that the 
above-mentioned simplest Discrete Manifold of this type, 
viz., one where each element has four and only four neigh- 
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bours, and where cyclical return of the type A, B, C, D, A is 
everywhere possible, is, when taken on a large scale, approxi- 
mately identical in some of its properties with the EucUdian 
plane, though differing from the latter in being seolotropic i 
(of " crystalline " structure, so to speak) instead of isotropic, 
and such that the ratio of the contour which most nearly 
satisfies the definition-property of the circle, to a diameter, 
is 4 instead of tt. It would appear, however, that there 
is aiiother Infinite Homodromic Discrete Manifold which also 
has somewhat similar characteristics when taken on a large 
scale, viz., the manifold where each element has six and 
only six neighbours, and where cyclical return of a still more 
immediate type (viz.. A, B, C, A) is everywhere possible. 

§ 18. It wiU be found that in the case of " Trees " 
there is no meaning in predicating a number of " dimen- 
sions " : but in the case of " Nets " the number of dimensions 
will be found to depend on the relation between the different 
" microcycles " or routes of shortest cyclical retmn which 
CBJQ be traversed when setting out from an element. The com- 
parison of a number of counters arranged in contact with each 
other on a table so that each counter has fom- neighbours, 
with a heap of cannon balls so arranged that each baU has 
six neighbours, wiU both suggest and illustrate this fact. 

§ 14. It will be seen from the above that one of the 
purposes to be kept in view in elaborating the theory of 
Discrete Manifolds, is to affihate the various types of such 
manifolds to the analogous Continuous Manifolds which 
are familiar to us in geometry and in the theory of Gon- 



' Isotaropy — or, rather, approximate isotropy on the lai^ soale — oan, 
in " discrete manifolds," only be attained by what might be called random 
irreffulariij/ in the region of the minute, eventuating in the well-known 
statUtical regularity exempUfied in the kinetic theory of gases. Mathe- 
maticians will recall how the number r sometimes results in " statistical " 
regularities that are compounded of large numbers of " random " irre- 
gmarities. 
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tinuous Extension generally. To work out this relation or 
analogy in detail will be the object of a future paper. The 
purpose of the present one is merely to indicate the line 
of investigation which wUl have to be pursued in order to 
attain this end, and to show that in the case of Discrete 
Manifolds the theory of the subject can be built up by a 
strictly synthetic process, whereas, in the case of Continuous 
Manifolds, owing to the impossibility of deriving the pro- 
perties of the manifold from Facts of Nextness obtaining 
in regard to its elements (siace, in a Continuous Manifold, 
no two elements can be " next " to each other), a combina- 
tion of analytical with synthetic treatment is indispensable. 

New Yobk, 
1st March 1896. 



SECTION VI 

SUMMARY OF MY METAPHYSICAL WORK 

Stabting from the basis of Berkeleyan idealism, and en- 
deavouring to do justice to the arguments on which it was 
founded, I have formulated a system of panpsycljist reahsm 
which, in its postulation of ultimate discrete " reals," has 
much affinity with the pecuHar type of realism originated 
by Herbart. These discrete " reals " I have treated mathe- 
matically on the lines of the theory of " discontinuous 
groups " and of Professsor Cayley's " Tactic," and have 
shown how they furnish a possible clue to the constitution 
of the physical world without having recourse to the geometry 
of continuous manifolds except as an intellectual convenience 
— i.e., as a useful approximation. I have delimited some of 
the conditions (e.^., irregularity in the constitution of very 
small regions) under which alone the tactical arrangement 
of a manifold consisting of indivisible units {i.e., a discrete 
manifold in the narrowest sense of the word " discrete ") 
can, on the large scale, simulate the geometry of a Con- 
tinuous Msmifold — i.e., exhibit metrical properties which are 
approximately identical with those of the latter. 

But justice had also to be done to the epistemological 
development (Erkenntnisstheorie) initiated by Kant and 
carried further by Pichte and Hegel. The endeavour to do 
this led me to a metaphysical theory of the time-process 
which, by identifying chronological sequence with the hgicdt 
Qoncatenation of mental elements in an all-inclusive self, 

S5 
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yields a new view of the nature of causation. It reconciles 
the general attitude of the so-called Neo-Hegelian school of 
philosophy (except in regard to the Free-Will controversy) 
and a theistic (and even specifically Christian) view of human 
history, experience, and destinies, with an extreme applica- 
tion of Darwinian or Epicurean principles to an explanation 
of the early development of the sub-human world. 

30th Jxdy 1904. 



SECTION VII 

THE "JOHANNINE" PROBLEM: 

A FEW THOUGHTS RELATING TO THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 

PART I 

SUPERIOR ARCH^OLOGICAL ACCURACY OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 

(The Johannine Account of the Date of the 
Crucifixion must be the Correct One.) 

Extracted, with Annotations hy P. W. Frankland, _/rom " The 
Gospel According to St. John : An Inquiry into its 
Genesis and Historical Value " {by Dr. H. H. Wendt, 
Professor in the University of Jena). 

According to the fourth evangelist, Jesits was cntcified on 
that day on the evening of which the Jews ate the Passover, that 
is, on the lith Nisan (xviii. 28). But according to the syn- 
optic view, based on Mark, Jesus kept the Passover meal with 
His disciples on the evening before His death (Mark xiv. 12 
and parallels,) so that would be on the 15th Nisan.i This is a 

' As has been pointed out by Chwolson (a very competent Jewish expert 
whose interest in the question is purely archseologioai), it is possible that 
Jesus and His disciples may (on this occasion at all events) have anticipated 
the regular Passover by a day. Dr. Chwolson adduces special reasons for 
such anticipation in the particular year of the Passion. In view of all the 
aiohieological data, it appears to the present writer most probable that in 
A.D. 29, the year of the Crucifixion, our Lord and His disciples ate the 
Passover meal (perhaps in accordance with a custom apparently practised 

57 
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case where the record in the Fourth Gospel may claim the greater 
internal prohdbility.^ How are we to explain the haste with 
which events were hurried forward after the arrest of Jesus ? 
He was arrested late in the evening ; tried by night before 
the Sanhedrin ; taken at daybreak before Pilate ; the execu- 
tion itself followed immediately on the sentence, and the 
burial upon the death. It can only be understood if we sup- 
pose that the arrest of Jesus, which was made possible by 
Judas' treachery, happened on the evening of the 13th Nisan ; 
the utmost haste would then be needed to bring the whole 
trial, execution, and burial to an end before the beginning of 
the Feast, that is, before sunset on the 14th Nisan. On the 
other hand, it is most improbable that strict formalists such 
as were the Jewish leaders would bring about the arrest on 
the evening of the 14th Nisan after the solemn Passover 
meal ; and would hold the trial, wring from Pilate the final 
sentence, and press for an immediate crucifixion, all upon the 
ensuing first day of the Feast, for which a full Sabbath observ- 
ance was prescribed by the law (Ex. xii. 16). The notice in 
Mark (xv. 46), that Joseph of Arimathea bought fine Hnen to 
enwrap the body of Jesus, is a piece of evidence furnished by 
Mark itself in favour of the Johannine record.^ At midnight 

by a minority of the nation) on the 13th Nisan. The Crucifixion itself, it 
would seem, must in any case have taken place on the 14th Nisan. — 

F. W. I^ANKLAND. 

' The Talmud also agrees on this point with the Fourth Gospel as 
against what is at least apparently (but see preceding footnote) the implica- 
tion of the Synoptics. — F. W. F. 

' The writer of article " Jesus of Nazareth " in the JewUh Encydopcedia 
very justly points out that the Fourth Evangelist appears to have had access 
to specially reliable sources for the history of Christ's last days. This har- 
monises with the Church tradition and Patristic testimony, which derive the 
Fourth Gospel from the " beloved disciple " John of Ephesus, whether this 
latter was the Galilean fisherman-apostle of that name or whether he had 
been a young Judcean disciple with high-priestly connections (vidt John xvill. 
15, 16 ; and the statement of Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesua only two genera- 
tions after the death of St. John, that the " beloved disciple " who leaned on 
the Lord's bosom at the Last Supper wore the " high-priestly petalon " ; alsq 
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on the 15th Nisan such a fur chase can hardly have been 
lie. 



the recently disinterred evidence tending to shew that the GkUihan John was 
martyred like his brother James in accordance with our Lord's prediction 
in Mark x. 39 and " Matthew " xx. 23), and whether the Ephesian St John 
actually wrote the Gtospel as we have it now or whether he was only the 
source whose disjointed memoirs were edited by other hands. The last- 
named supposition seems preferable in view (among other reMons) of such 
indications of imperfect acquaintance (on the part of the final editor) with 
Palestinian custom as are furnished by the glosses " He rmtst needs go 
through Samaria " (John iv. 4) and " being the high priest that same year " 
(John xi. 49). Moreover, in John xix. 35 the writer aeems to distinguish 
himself from the eye-witness whose testimony he is adducing — thus lending 
support to the hypothesis that our Gospel is a compilation — though one 
which is mainly based on the testimony of an eye-witness to many of the 
facts which it records. The present writer has received a letter (dated 
13th April, 1909) from the eminent Biblical critic Prof. P. W. Sohmiedel 
of Ziirich, writer of the article "John the Son of Zebedee" in the Encydo- 
pcedia Biblica and author of the recently-translated work " The Johanniue 
Writings," stating that this hypothesis of a distinction (in the Fourth 
Gospel) between editor and source " receives considerable support " from 
the recent (1907 and 1908) " daring researches of WeUhausen and the 
philologist Eduard Schwartz," — F. W. Eranklakd. 



PART II 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL BASED ON RECOLLECTIONS 
OF EYE-WITNESSES 

Extracted by F. W. Frankland (with Annotations) from 
" The Grounds of Theistic and Christian BeUef " hy 
Peofessor Fisher, LL.D., of Yale University. 

We have now to test the character of the Fourth Gospel 
by a more detailed scrutiny of its contents. We have seen 
that, according to the theory of which Baur was the most 
eminent sponsor, this Gospel was the development of a 
theological idea, fervently cherished by the unknown author, 
yet appropriated by him from Alexandrian sources and 
interwoven by him both with imaginary teachings of Jesus 
and with allegorical facts likewise imaginary. 

The first question is whether the narrative portions of 
the gospel furnish a proof for this theory. Not to dwell on 
the strain which is required in so many instances to match 
the allegory to the narrative, the theory is confuted by the 
abundant evidences of a distinct historical feeling and point of 
view on the fart of the ivriter. No critic has shewn this more 
effectively than Eenan, despite his a priori increduhty in 
respect to everything that partakes of the miraculous.^ 

Before citing some of his observations', certain of the 
indirect indications that the Evangelist speaks from personal 
recollection may be pointed out. " And it was at Jerusalem 

' Vie de Jesus, 13th ed. Appendice. 
60 
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at the Feast of the Dedication, and it was winter. And Jesus 
walked in the temple in Solomon's porch " (x. 22, 23). Why 
should it he mentioned that Jesus loas in this forch ? Nothing 
in the context called for it . How account for its being mentioiied 
except on the suf posit ion that the scene was 'pictured in the 
author's i memory ? Stating this fact, he must needs explain 
to heathen readers why Jesus walked in this sheltered place : 
" it was winter." The festival occurred in December. When 
Mary anointed the feet of Jesus, " the house was filled with 
the odour of the ointment " (xii. 8).- A similar personal 
reminiscence is in John viii. 20. The brazen chests consti- 
tuting the " treasury " the author ^ had seen. The image of 
Jesus as He stood near them was stamped on his memory. 
Why should he refer to " Mnon," where John was baptizing, as 
iein^ " near to Salim " (iii. 28) ? Why slwuld he describe the 
pool at Jerusalem as heiy>.g by the sheep-gate,'^ as called in the 
Hebrew " Betliesda," and as having fiveporcJies (v. 2) ? Why 
give the number ofporclies ? Chronological statements, some 
of them defining not only the day but the hour, are frequent. 
They come in, not as if the}- had been picked up to be -OTrought 
in, but as a spontaneous reminiscence. " It was about the 
tenth hour " (i. 89) ; " For John was not yet cast into prison" 
(iii. 24) — ^these are examples. For what reason is Philip 

' Or in the memory of one from whom the author, directly or indirectly, 
drew information. — F. W. Franklaud. 

- In the account of a landing of certain passengers from the Mayflower 
before the whole company disembarked at Plymouth, it is said that while 
on the laud they filled their boat with juniper. The writer says of the 
juniper, it " smelled very sweet and strong," and " we burnt the most part 
of it while we lay there "' — a feature in the description wliioh shows of itself 
that he was one of them. 

' Or some one to whose recollections the author had direct or indirect 
access. — F. W. F. 

* In this case the use of the present tetise establishes a certain degree of 
probability (see Professor Blass's " Philology of the Gospels ") that the 
narrative was penned before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in 70 a.d. 
This presumption, however, would apply only to the notes of the Ephesian 
John on which the existing Gospel was ultimately based. — F. W. F. 
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designated (xii. 21) as " of Bethsaida of Galilee," when the 
connected incident does not call for any svch local specification ? 
What reason is there for adding to the statement that Pilate 
sat down in his judgment-seat the remark that the place 
" is called the pavement, but in the Hebrew, Gabbatha " ? 
What can this be but an in,stance of local description, natural in 
referring to a spot where a man has toitnessed a memorable 
event ? What reason ^for the mention of the visit of Jesus to 
Capernaum (John ii. 12), save as a personal reminiscence ? ^ 

Whence came particulars, so exact, upon Philip, upon 
the country of Andrew, and especially about Nathanael ? 
Nathanael belongs to this Gospel alone. I cannot regard 
traits so precise which pertain to him as inventions origin- 
ating a hundred years after the time of Jesus, and far away 
from Palestine. If he is a symbolic personage, why does the 
writer take the trouble to inform us that he is ofCana of Galilee, 

' It is believed that the masters of the use of irrelevant detail for 
heightening vraisemblance can be counted on the fingers of one hand. I 
can call to mind only three — Daniel Defoe, Sheridan Le Fanu, and Herbert 
Q. Wells. This highest art of illusion is something very different from the 
insertion of graphic and interesting but strictly rdevant details which is so 
marked a feature of some of the apocryphal gospels. And that seems to 
me the true rejoinder to the argument based on the apocryphal gospels in 
the recent work of Principal James Drummond, who asserts the apostolic 
authorship but denies the historical character of the Fourth Gospel. Aside 
from the masters of irrelevant detail whom I have named, the great 
geniuses of Literature — who can be extremely graphic and picturesque in 
giving relevant details, i.e., details cohering in an artistic unity with the 
rest of the narrative — are very apt, when they do occasionally introduce an 
" irrelevant " detail, to be drawing on actiial fact (sometimes autobiographi- 
cal), as in the case of the " willow-wand " episode in George Eliot's " Adam 
Bede." The " relevant " detail often gratifies the natural curiosity of the 
reader by answering a question which that curiosity as naturally prompts, 
but the " irrelevant " one generally answers a question which no reader 
would have thought of asking. — F. W. Frahkland. 

^ See on John ii. 12 I r. Dwight's note in the translation of Godet's 
Commentary. The passage in John reads, " After this He [Jesus] went 
down to Capernaum, He and His mother, and His brother, and His 
disciples ; and there they abode not many days." The bare fact of this 
visit is stated vrith no assigning of a motive for it, or of anything that occurred. 
To make anything out of this statement but a historical recollection is a desperate 
undertaJeingi 
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a dty which the Evangelist appears to he farticularly well 
acquainted vnth ? 

Why should our Evangelist speak repeatedly of Cana of 
Galilee, a small city, extremdy obscure ? Why should he want 
to create, too late, celebrity for this little borough, which 
certainly semi- Gnostic Christians of Asia Minor had no 
motive for remembering ? 

The whole passage from ch. i. to ch. iv. 2 appears to E6nan i 
to be stamped with toke7is of historical truth. He mentions 
specially the topographical references. Of ch. iv. 3-6 he does 
not hesitate to say that " none hut a Jew of Palestine who has 
often passed to the entrance of the Valley of Sychem could have 
loritten this." 

The verses vii. 1-10 are a little historical treasure. It is 
here that the symbolic and dogmatic explanation is com- 
pletely at fault. . . . After this, how can it be said that the 
personages of the Fourth Gospel are types, invented char- 
acters, and not living beings in flesh and blood ? 

^ Rinan is often struck with Tnarks of historical verity in the Oospel. 



REMARKS BY F. W. PRANKLAND 

1. The writer of the Second and Third " Johannine " Epistles speaks of 
himself as the " Elder " or " Presbyter," and is therefore not improbably 
identical with the " Presbyter John " from whom, among other contem- 
poraries of the apostles, Papias claims to have, either directly or indirectly, 
got access to oral traditions which made him bettei informed than those 
who relied chiefly on written gospels. This John the Presbyter was an eye- 
witness of the ministry of Jesus, though perhaps only in boyhood, and 
chiefly of the portion of it spent in Jerusalem. (According to the most 
definite account that has reached us, though it is no early or reUable one, 
the Ephesian John died in the year 101 a.d., at the age of Tiinety-three. 
This would make him just twenty-one in the year of the Crucifixion, if that 
great year was a.d. 29, as seems most likely.) If, therefore, he was one of 
the authors of the First " Johannine " Epistle, we can well comprehend 
the plural form of the sentences : " That which was from the begin- 
ning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life," 
etc. (1 John 1. 1, 3, 5). Similarly, in the Fourth Gospel, we perhaps have 
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pereonal recollections of Andrew and other friends of the " beloved disciple " 
as well as of the beloved disciple himself — " the disciple wliich testifieth 
these things, and wrote these things " (John xxi. 24). In the Muratorian 
Fragment the name of Andrew is associated with that of John in connec- 
tion with the alleged authorship of the work, and John i. 35-40 tends to shew 
that these two very earliest disciples of our Lord were intimately connected. 
Perhaps at his death the Apostle Andrew may have urged this surviving 
disciple John to place on record some of their joint reminisoenoes ; and, as 
already stated, John v. 2 presents internal evidence of having been origi- 
nally noted down before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 

2. The philosophical writer or writers who edited the aged Presbyter's 
notes may have contributed to suffuse them with a metaphysio of Good 
and Evil, of Light and Darkness, undoubtedly identical with that which 
Jesus had preached (as the Synoptic Gospels testify), though (unlike the 
Synoptic " Logia ") expressed largely in their own language and perhaps 
also that of the " beloved disciple " himself {vide the First Epistle), and 
not in that of Jesus. We ought, perhaps, not to ignore the possibility 
that Gaius and the Alogi (all of whom, it is believed by some scholars 
of eminence, were Catholics in good standing) may not have been 
entirely wrong in attributing the Fourth Gospel to heretical sources. 
The heretic Cerinthus, to whom the Alogi attributed this Gospel, was 
indeed, according to tradition, an enemy of the Epheaian John (here 
assumed to be identical with the " Presbyter " and distinct from the 
Galilean fisherman-Apostle of that name, who, according to various con- 
current evidences, must probably have been martyred by the Je's-a at an 
earlier period of the apostolic age, though most likely not at as early an 
epoch as hv. brother James — see Acts xli) ; but the possibility may not be 
precluded that, with the boldness and initiative characteristic of the 
greatest heretics, he may have been the first — or one of the firat — to weld 
the notes and reminiscences of this aged .Tohn, and perhaps of some of his 
companions (Andrew or others), into a connected whole, however loth the 
Catholic Church may at first have been to accept the result of his labours. 
Though we know little of Cerinthus, what we do know makes it nearly 
certain that the Gospel cannot have reached us in the shape in which (on this 
hypothesis! it left his hands. There must have been one or more revisions 
by Catholic authorities or Catholic scribes ; and the difference in attitude 
between Tatian's " Apology " and his subsequent " Diatesseron ' suggests 
that such prunings or revisions, possibly by quit« undisting^ji^hed though 
orthodox men, may have gone on for a long while after the death of St. 
John the Divine (chapter xxi. was presumably added very shortly after his 
death). How imperative such prunings or revisions must have been be- 
comes atarthngly evident if we accept P. C. Sense's reconstruction [" The 
Origin of the Fourth Gospel." by P. C. Sense, M.A. : Williams and Norgate, 
1899] of the original Cerinthian draft, according to which that heretic 
had the auOacity to falsify the facts sa to the " spear-thnist " in the 
interest of his theory that the " Dove " or Holy Spirit left our Saviour 
at the Crucifixion. No wonder the attestation of the true (or approximately 
true) facts is so emphatic and so vehement in John xix. 35 ! That 
there have been revisions or rearrangements of some sort has been 
strongly suggested recently by Wellhausen [" Das Evangelium Johannis." 
Berlin : Georg. Eeimer, 1908], who insists among other things on the 
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almost obvious oonneotion between John xiv. 31 and John xviii. 1 — a 
oonneotion which compels us to admit as probable that chapters xv., 
XYi., and xvii. did not originally stand in their present position. A 
heretical origin from a personal antagonist of St. John, and the undis- 
tinguished peraonality of some or all of the Catholic revisers, would account 
for the unauthoritative position which this Gospel seems to have occupied 
during the earlier half of the second century (of. the slighting reference of 
Papias to written gospels and the extremely scanty and doubtful use made 
of the Fourth Gospel by Justin Martyr as compared with his copious refer- 
ences to the Synoptics under the title " Memoirs of the Apostles "), though 
immediately after that period (when oral tradition had become almost 
extinct and documentary data consequently attained a priceless value) the 
Church rightly recognised that she had an inestimable treasure in this 
masterpiece, and one which, in its ultimate origin, was substantially 
Johannine. Indeed, on the hypothesis here contended for, the Catholic 
" revisions " would doubtless largely have been the restoration of Johannine 
features which had been distorted in the original Cerinthian draft. 

3. These considerations, bearing as they do merely on the relation 
between our Fourth Gospel and the reminiscences of the Ephesian John, 
of course do not in any way prejudge the further question as to the identity 
of the Ephesian John himself. Those who attach conclusive value to Church 
tradition, unanimous on this point from the third century onwards (though 
not, as Von Soden points out, vouched for in any explicit manner by second- 
century writings), and who resist the evidence of the De Boor fragment, of 
the early Christian festivals, and of our Lord's recorded prediction (Mark x. 
39), may continue to see In him " the son of thunder," the fisherman-Apostle 
of Bethsaida, the younger son of Galilean Zebedee. And it must, in fairness, 
be admitted that the fiery spirit of a Boanerges (prone by natm-e to intoler- 
ance) does shew itself in the Johannine Apocaly^e and even — ^in a softened 
form — ^in the First Johannine Epistle ; nor is it absent from all the stories 
told about the Ephesian John — Apostle of Love though he pre-eminently 
was. But on this generally accepted hypothesis of the identity of Polycarp's 
and Irenaeus's " John " with the yoimger son of Zebedee, it is passing 
strange that the Fourth Gospel records hardly any facts about our Lord's 
Galilean ministry not already contained in the Synoptics, although it con- 
tains such a wealth of new material about His ministry in Jerusalem and 
the neighbourhood. How much more likely that the " beloved disciple " 
(? the mysterioTis " Prester John " of folk-lore) should have been a cadet 
(identified conjecturaJly by Rev. Latimer Jackson with the " rich young 
man " of the Synoptics) of a Hierosolymite high-priestly family (cf. John 
xviii. 15, 16) — a yoimg disciple of John the Baptist who had connections 
with Cana and with the Galilean Andrew (and, through him, with his brother 
Simon Peter) ! Doubtless he was occasionally with the Master In GaUlee, 
as at the Feeding of the Five Thousand (cf. the minute details recorded in 
John vi. ), which, unl6ss there is some even more naturalistic explanation as 
Edwin A. Abbott and others have urged, I take to have been a gigantic act 
of (unconscious) hypnotism, analogous to the (so-called) " miracles " which 
seem to have marked the rise of the recent Babist reUgiou in Persia. But 
it is reasonable to suppose that such a priestly cadet ordinarily lived with 
his parents in Jerusalem, and that he was the ardent young pioneer of what 
afterwards became a great priestly movement towards recognition of our 
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Lord's Messiahahip (see Acts vi. 7). The sticred trust evidenced in John jdx. 
26, 27, as well as the beloved disciple's presence at the Cross, would make 
entirely in favour of this hypothesis, were it not for the fact that there ia 
some ground (in the combination of John xix. 25 with Mark xv. 40) for the 
presumption that Salome was a sister of our Lord's Mother. But is it 
likely that Salome's younger son could be said at that time to have a " homo " 
of his own (if the Greek term implies as much) at Jerusalem (vide John xix. 
27) ? At the same time I do not here forget that recent investigations into 
the probable chronological order of events have tended toward the conclusion 
that our Lord's ministry in Judaea may have been continuous and, as a 
whole, subsequent to the Gahlean ministry to a greater extent than the present 
structure of the Fourth Gospel would imply (for instance, it now seems very 
probable that the events of John v. are really posterior to those of John vi.). 
This makes it somewhat less unlikely than it otherwise would be that these 
two brothers, James and John, may already for some months before the 
fatal Passover Week have had a domicile in Jerusalem. 

4. One of the moat interesting considerations arising from a change in 
our opinion as to the identity of the Ephesian John is as to which of the final 
occurrences related in the Fourth Gospel he may have personally witnessed 
if he was not one of the " Twelve." Probably we must hold that the eye- 
witness (if merely a Judsean priestly cadet) was present at the Last Supper, 
the Cross, the Holy Sepulchre, and the Geimesaret Christophany of chapter 
xxi. ; but not at the resuscitation of Lazarus (in connection with which, as 
Wendt has urged, the verse " Jesus wept " points to a very different original 
story from that which has come down to us), or at the Easter-evening 
Christophany to the Ten, which, though giving joy at the moment (John xx. 
20), must have seemed for some time afterwards very inconclusive, if we are 
to follow the indications of the Pseudo-Peter fragment as to the despairing 
frame of mind in which the Apostles returned to their former avocations in 
Gahlee. On this view (which derives its main strength from the probability 
— in the opinion of some eminent scholars — that Pseudo- Peter follows, in 
however irresponsible and apocryphal a manner, the lost ending or sequel to 
St. Mark's Gospel) we must regard the touching Gennesaret Christophany 
as having been the turning-point, for St. Peter and other chiefs of the 
nascent Church, from sorrow to joy ; and it will on this occasion have been 
more permanently true than it was at the Easter-evening Christophany in 
Jerusalem (John xx. 20) that " then were the disciples glad when they saw 
the Lord." And, on the same hypothesis, this Gennesaret Christophany 
(though really, and not merely in the mistaken opinion of some compiler, 
" the third time "—John xxi. 14 — our Risen Lord shewed Himself in a way 
to produce permanent faith, inasmuch as He had already appeared con- 
vincingly to both Mary Magdalene and the Emmaus disciples) must have 
been the appearance to St. Peter which the Apostle Paul places at the 
head of the list of Christophanles (" He was seen of Cephas " — 1 Corinthians 
XV. 5), and which our third canonical gospel refers to in the textually doubt- 
ful and (on this hypothesis) chronologically misplaced statement " hath 
appeared to Simon " (Luke xxiv. 34). It will, in that case, further be 
necessary to assume that our Lord's appearance " after eight days " to the 
doubting Thomas (John xx. 26-29) took place in Galilee — probably on the 
very evening following the Gennesaret Christophany, as St. Peter would be 
likely to assemble his colleagues at the house in Capernaum (Mark i. 29 
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and ii. 1) immediately after that event. We know from the Appendix to 
John (xxi. 2) tliat St. Thomas was in Galilee at the time. It is nowhere 
expliciUj/ stated that this Christophany took place at Jerusalem, and 
Rohrbaoh has even argued from a passage in Syrus Ephraem that Tatian's 
" Diatesseron " must have placed it at Capernaum, though Pi'of. Burkitt — 
one of our greatest Syriao scholars and palseographers — disputes this 
inference. On the whole, it seems most probable that St. Peter's house in 
Capernaum (the " city of consolation ") was the i)lace, and evening of the 
Second Lord's Day the time, of the crucial Manifestation to the eleven 
Apostles (1 Corinthians xv. 6), as morning of the same day (after a night of 
fishing on Gennesaret) saw the great Christophany to Poter and a few 
chosen companions. Nevertheless, although the earlier Resurrection- 
Christophanies at Jerusalem may have availed only to lift a disciple here 
and there from gloom to permanent faith (John sx. 11-18 and Luke xxiv. 
13-35), there is yet evidence in the detailed autoptio narratives that have 
reached us that tlie " St. John " behind our Fourth Gospel was not only 
the first to recognise the Risen Lord on the Itike-shore (John xxi. 7), but 
was also the first — even prior to any Christophany — to infer the Easter 
Gospel (John xx. 8) from the grave-clotlies in the Empty Tomb. This 
intuition, transcending logic, Avas in sicbstante (though, as I hold, not in the 
Idtcr) justified hy the overwhelming evidences of Christ's new and vic- 
torious heavenly life which began on Easter Day. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The above extreiuol.v condensed remarks on the " Johaimine " problem 
are pivUminary. the author hopes, to a more extended study of the Fom-th 
Gospel, especially in its relation to the still earher Marcan (or Petrine) 
story wliioh underhes the chief narrative portions of the Synoptics. 

Similarly the author has in contemplation a larger work, which, it is 
hoped, will expound systematically and in greater detail the ideas of this 
little volume and of his other cognate essays, and which it is proposed to 
subdivide into a series of sections following the same order as the '• synopsis " 
with which the present volume commences. This sequence of subdivisions, 
as will be seen, is as follows: (1) Objective Idealism or Panpsychist 
Realism ; {-) The Disci-eteness oJE Existence ; (3) The Space-Theory of 
Matter ; (i) The Time-Process as a Logical Concatenation ; (5) The 
Universal Ego ; (6) Automatic Selection ; (7) The Transliminal Conscious- 
ness ; (8) ^e Rehgious Development of Mankind ; (9) The Antithesis 
of Good and Evil ; (10) Primitive Human Altruism and Subsequent Ethical 
Declension; (11) Religious Rerivalism and Etliioal Restoration; (12) 
The Christian Incarnation ; (13) Posthumous Personal Existence ; (14) The 
Christian Church; (15) Christian Communism; (16) Cosmic Catastrophes 
and the Futm-e. 

The general thought underlying these pamphlets and essays may be 
characterised as the synthesis of an Epicurean (though panpsychist) view 
of cosmic origins witli a strictly Christian view of human destinies. 
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SECTION VIII 

HISTORICAL DATA RELATIVE TO THE 
BIRTH OF CHRIST 

[A Natuealistic Development of the Thesis that 

THE InCAENATION DOES NOT NECESSAEILY IMPLY 

THE Virgin-Birth] 

Being a Naturalistic View of the Incarnation suggested by Dr. 
Erich Bischoff, the eminent " Toldoth-Jeschu" exfert, 
viz. his 'pronouncement {published in 1904) on the recent 
controversy between Prof. Ernst Haeckel and Prof. Friedrich 
Loofs of Halle respecting the historic value of the Talmudic 
and " Toldoth-Jeschu " Jesus-stories, with Annotations 
by F. W. Prankland. 

" Et Verbum caro factum est." — John i. 14. 



" I COME now to the chief point in dispute between 
Haeckel and Loofs, the historical truth regarding the 
birth of Jesus. I may without presumption claim the 
right to pronounce an opinion on this subject, as well as 
on the views of the two disputants, for I know the BibUcal, 
patristic, and Talmudic sources in the original, and, above 
all, with my honoured collaborateur. Professor Krauss,^ 

' The Buda-Pesth expert and scholar who has published the recent 
" Leben Jesu nach judisohen Quellen " (" Life of Jesus according to Jewish 
Sources "). Hia monograph seeks to accomplish the work that has been 
waiting for centuries (delayed no doubt by the painful scurrility of some of 
the ancient and medieval Jesus-stories), viz., a scientiflo appraisement of 
the historic value and bearing of Jewish sidelights on the life of Christ. — 
F. W. Feanklakd. 

68 
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I am the only modern expert in the Jewish Toldoth-Jeschu 
hterature, whether edited or miedited. Now, in my 
judgment, Professor Haeckel is wi'ong in thinking that 
the paternity of Joseph ' is excluded hy the testimony 
of the canonical Gospels themselves.' If the miraculous 
be eliminated from Matthew, there remains the following : 
Maiy and Joseph were betrothed, and as such enjoyed 
mai'ital rights and duties. According to Jewish custom 
betrothal might take place by a simple declaration, or 
even simply by a carnal act [Kiddmchin, 2a, 6a). StUl, 
this method of betrothal, which was often revealed only by 
the advance of pregnancy, was frequently punished by the 
Eabbis with scourging {ibid. 1%), as they sanctioned inter- 
course only after the betrothal had received the rehgious 
benediction (KaUah ad init.). Now Joseph, according to 
Matthew's i representation, is a ' Dikaios ' {Zaddiq, a strict 
observer of the law), who, in order to escape ' Church 
discipline ' for their informal betrothal and its consequences, 
prefers - to separate secretly from his betrothed, but is 

' Although the narratives of canonical " Matthew " do not give evidence, 
like those of Luke, that tie author had endeavoured to mc^e careful in- 
vestigation in Palestine, they are nevertheless entitled to much considera- 
tion owing to their probably superior antiquity. Tliis antiquity is almost 
gtiaranieed (as regards the bulk of this very systematic and even somewhat 
" churchy " gospel) by, among many other internal evidences, the " eutheos " 
(" immediatdy ) of chapter xxiv. 29, an erpression which would argue 
a carelessness almost inconceivable in an author writing at any considerable 
interval after 70 a.d. — F. W. Fraukland. 

^ If so, his type of charaot.er and legahstic idiosyncrasies seem to have 
been at any rate partially reproduced in his son " James, the brother of the 
Lord." For, in the earliest nndisputed Talmudic reference to Jesus, a 
certain " Jacob " ( = James) is credited with the transmission to a prominent 
Jewish Rabbi (? circa 60 a.d.) of a saying uttered by Jesus the Nazarene 
(" Jeschu ha Notzri "). This saying, while strictly in harmony with the 
spiritual bias here attributed by Dr. BischoflE to Joseph, is diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of Jesus (Luke rii. 36-50; John viii. 11). Wliat 
more likely than that James, the brother of Jesus — the James whose legalism 
is so strongly evidenced in a Pauline epistle — should really have been the 
source of this maxim for the Rabbi, but that here, as in some other connec- 
tions, he should have shewn a profound misunderstanding of that brother 
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restrained from doing so by the dream. Nor is there any- 
thing in Luke (if we put aside the supernatural)! to prevent 
our supposing that, after the annunciation by the angel, 
perhaps as a result of the impression it produced {i.e. between 
i. 38 and 39), intercourse, which, as explained above, was per- 
fectly legitimate, took place between Mary and her betrothed. 
Even on this ' human ' interpretation, abundant room is left 
for the action of the Holy Ghost,^ especially in relation to 
Mary's permanent virginity of soul,^ which is of such import- 
ance. Strange as this irregularity in Joseph's marriage may 
appear to Western habits of thought, Jewish enemies could 
find no fault with the birth of Jesus as a result of such inter- 
course. To declare Jesus' birth illegitimate, they would have 
to impute adultery to Mary, whom they consistently regard 
as either the wedded wife or, what is precisely equivalent, 
the betrothed of Joseph. This is done in the assertion of 
Simon ben Azzai (about 100 a.d.) reproduced in the 
Talmud {J'vamoth, iv. 13 = fol. 49a), in which Simon appeals 
to a Sepher Tholdoth (Eegister of Births), which he pro- 
fesses to have seen in Jerusalem. ' Simon ben Azzai said 
I found in Jerusalem a Sepher Tholdoth in which was 

and Master in Whom he did not even believe (John vii. 6) during the Ministry 
of Humiliation ?^ — F. W. Feankland. 

' The textual soundness of Luke i. 34, the only passage in our third 
canonical gospel which could even seem to imply (putting aside the artistic 
crescendo from the smaller physical miracle in connection with the Baptist's 
birth) a Parthenogenesis, has been disputed, and is in any case contra- 
indicated by the genealogy of Joseph in chapter ii. — F. W. F. 

^ In fact, on Dr. Bisohoff's view, the whole Story of the Infancy is in 
harmony with the hypothesis which I have put forward elsewhere, that the 
theocratic providential government of manlund is carried on exclusively in 
the " transUminal " section of human brain-activities. — F. W. F. 

' The deep impression of this is to be traced along two wholly divergent 
and almost opposite paths of tradition. On the one hand, in the Catholic 
Church the belief in the perpetual physical virginity of Mary soon became 
almost a dogma : and, at the opposite extreme, the Toldoth Jesohu, with all 
its slanders, has one story vindicating, by an elaborate narration of alleged 
incidents, the moral guiltlessness of Mary in spite of the assumed irregu- 
larity in the birth of Jesus.— F. W. F. 
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written, That man i { = Jesus) is the bastard of a mamed 
woman.' Genealogical collections of documents of this kind 
were important for furnishing evidence of qualification for 
the priestly status, etc., and were provided with all kinds of 
dotails more or less closely connected therewith (cf. Laible, 
Jesus Christtis im Talmud, p. 81). Herod I., probably to 
obliterate the traces of his humble birth and to break the 
ancestral pride of the Jews (Hamburger, Beal-Enc. f. Bib. u. 
Tahn., ii. 294), is said to have destroyed all such registers 
existing in his time (Eusebius, H. E. 1, 7, 5; cf. Talmud, 
P'sachim, 626). Now, as Herod died in 44 a.d., Ben Azzai 
evidently means to represent the Sepher Tholdoth found by 
him as one which had escaped this piece of vandalism on 
Herod's part, and therefore as one dating from the Herodian 
epoch, i.e., completed soon after Jesus' birth, and thus a 
contemporary document. The passage cited is, in any case, 
one of the earliest statements in the Talmud about Jesus, for 
it stands in the Mischnah ; " while the later details (especially 
the one on which the accusation of Celsus is based, 
viz., 'Ben Stada'3 = Ben Stratiota= Soldier's son: cf. 



' If we could be certain that this passage really does refer to the Founder 
of Christianity, and the well-known Talmudio equivalents " Balaam " 
and " that man " undoubtedly 3v^gest it, it would on account of its early date 
be a stronger corroboration of the historio existence of Jesus than any other 
extra- canonical Jewish reference excepting only the allusion in Josephus (if, 
unlike the longer interpolated passage, it is genuine — as I believe it to 
be) to the martyr James as " brother of Jesus the so-called Christ." — F. W. 
Frankland. 

^ The other Talmudio references to Jesus (at all events all the undispvied 
ones) are in the so-oalled " Gemara," and the mere lateness of the dates at 
which this latter compilation was put together detracts greatly from the 
historic value of these references, — a historio value which is still further 
discounted by then- contradictory character. — F. W. F. 

' Jesus is vai'iously spoken of in the Talmud as Ben Pandera and Ben 
Stada, and also as the son of Pappus. It is expressly stated that Ben 
Pandera and Ben Stada are identical, though a medieval Jewish (non- 
Christian) commentator says that they are not, and that only one of them is 
identical with the Founder of Christianity. To me it seems most probable 
that no less than two other Jesuses have been confused by Talmudio writers 
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G. Eosch, Theol. Stad. u. Krii., 1873, pp. 77-155) date only 
from the time of Akiba, i.e., about the middle i of the 
second century a.d. (of. Laible, p. 89). 

It is the brief notice in the above-mentioned Talmudic 
Sefher Tholdoth—a, parallel to the words of the Jews in 
chap. ii. of the Gospel of Nioodemus, ' Thou wast begot- 
ten in sin ' (Tischendorf, Ev. apocr., ed. ii. 291) — ^which 
has expanded via ' Ben Stada ' and ' Ben Pandira ' in the 
Talmud into the assertion^ of Celsus that the centurion, 
Joseph Pandera,3 was the father of Jesus. 



(perhaps purposely) with Our Lord, viz. (a) a Jesus, son of the soldier Pandera, 
hanged at Jerusalem in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus (circa 100 B.C.) ; 
and (6) a Jesus, son of Pappus, stoned to death at Lydda in the days of 
Babbi Akiba, many years after the foundation of Christianity. John M. 
Robertson, who denies to our faith a Personal Founder, was once in my opinion 
on the right track, namely when he framed his transitional (and not entirely 
abandoned) hypothesis that the solution of these enigmas lies in a miceeasion 
of Jesuses. — F. W. Feankland. 

' Rabbi Akiba was martyred about 135 a.d. in extreme old age (aooord- 
ing to legend he reached the age of 120 years ! ), as a result, according to 
the common tradition (though this view is disputed by the learned writer 
of Art. " AJciba " in the " Jewish Enoyclopsedia "), of his enthusiastic ad- 
vocacy of Bar Cocebas as Messiah in the insurrection against Hadrian. 
But it would be hard to prove that the " Gemara " Jesus-stories have even 
this degree of antiquity. — F. W. F. 

* To be explained, on my view, by supposing that Celsus (circa 160 a.d. ), 
in the course of the inquiries which we have evidence that he made among 
Jews, came upon undoubted traces of a Jesus the son of Joseph and also of a 
Jesus the son of Pandera, and that he (whether in good faith or in dishonest 
maHce) confounded them. — F. W. F. 

' G. R. S. Mead, in his fair-minded but ultra-sceptical work " Did 
Jesus live 100 B.C. ? " makes the point that the Pandera story agrees better 
with the date 100 B.C. than with the Pilate-date. Believing, however, in a 
plurality of Palestinian victims of execution named Jesus, I should not myself 
regard this as even a straw pointing away from the Pilate-date were it not 
for the fact, pointed out to me by my friend Mr. John Gammell, B.A., that 
the Aretas reference in 2nd Corinthians is most naturally understood as 
referring to a time anterior to Roman occupation. But in view of the 
negative evidence of coins (see Art. "Aretas " in " Enoyclopsedia Biblica ") 
this circumstance is far from being conclusive. Still, it seems to me the 
most respectable piece of evidence in favour of the " Jannaeus-date," so 
dear to some of the opponents of Christianity, that has yet been produced. 
If it could be proved that Paul's Jesus, so far as he was pot an abstrt^ot 
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Considering the all but absolute inca-pacity of the Talmu- 
dists for dealing uith history,^- Haeckel's position in regarding 
such a piece of Talmudic gossip as a ' historical state- 
ment,' nay, as the only historical detail we have about 
Jesus' real parentage (because he beheves that in the Gospels 
Joseph is represented merely as Jesus' ' stepfather '), is in 
my opinion untenable. 

I maintain that traces of the Tholdoth Jeschu can be 
proved to have existed as early" as about 800 a.d., and 
that some of the extant versions go back to the eleventh 
or twelfth century. The treatise of Professor Krauss on 
the whole Tholdoth literature, which may be expected next 
year, will prove, indeed, that certain elements reach much 
further back. 3 Nay more, inasmuch as the Tholdoth Jeschu 



Saviour-God, was an obscure thaumaturg and " speechless sacrifice " as J. M. 
Bobertson calls him, done to death in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, 
and leaving neither life-story nor identifiable teaching behind him, the 
substance of the Christian Faith would indeed be clouded, and the accepted 
view of its historic origin would be shattered to pieces. — F. W. Fbankland. 

1 This ought, of itself, to negative the attempts which have sometimes 
been made to upset evangelical statements respecting the life of Jesus by 
conflicting Talinudio statements. These latter are, in addition, much 
later than the evangelical statements, and their authors do not shew the 
same absorbing interest in getting at the truth that Christian believers had. 
Let apologists for the Talmud attempt to elaborate a web of " undesigned 
coincidences " that shaU parallel Paley's " Horae Paidince " ! — F. W. F. 

- The lateness of some recensions does not in the least militate against 
this conclusion, for, as Dr. Bischofi elsewhere says, " down to our own day 
Bussian and other Jews pass their leisure hours in the composition of similar 
elegant Uterature." — ^F. W. F. 

' One aU-important element, relating to the Jewish explanation of the 
emptiness of Christ's tomb on Easter morning, can demonstrably be carried 
back to the time of TertuUian (circa 200 a.d.), being alluded to in the " De 
Spectaculis " of that author ; while the so-called " Mamzer " stories (i.e., 
stories of an alleged illegitimate birth) reach, as we have seen, to the stiU 
higher antiquity of Celsus (circa 160 a.d., probably, though it has been argued 
with plausibility from data in Origen that Cejsus wrote in the first half of 
the second century). — F. W. F, 
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contains many Talmudic statements about Jesus which 
the State-censor has struck out of editions of the Talmud 
since the seventeenth century, one might say cum grano 
salis that they may be employed to confirm the statements 
which Celsus has drawn from the Talmudists." 



Editorial Comment. — If Dr. Bisohoff's theory of the Incarnation be 
true, how it re-consecrates Nature's great sacrament, and what a rebuke it 
administers (especially when taken in conjunction with the ancestry of 
Messiah — see Matt. i. 3, 5, and 6) to the savage inhumanity of current ethical 
judgments ! It also constitutes the most impressive assertion of the majesty 
and the unbroken continuity of Physical Law. As with the Exit of Christ's 
earthly life, so with the Entrance upon it, all the miracles (whether the 
Annunciation and the singing of the Heavenly Choir, the Voice from Heaven 
at baptism, or the overwhelming and convincing Eesurrection appearances 
which established the Christian Church) — however wonderful they both 
seem and are — are on this- view purely cerebral phenomena which would 
never have affected a phonograph or a photographic plate, and the Greatest 
of all Events was consummated in obedience to adamantine Law and without 
breaking a single strand in the Web of Physical (i.e., Logical) Causation. — 
F. W. Eeajstkland. 



SECTION IX 

DATA ON THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 

The subjoined synopsis of New Testament passages (ex- 
tracted from a work advocating the Preterist view of the 
Second Advent as a spiritual occurrence winding up the 
Apostolic Age soon after the destruction of Jerusalem) is 
of special interest at the present time owing to the recent 
concentration of interest in critical circles (cf. the weighty 
words of our greatest authority, Professor W. Sanday) on 
Christ's Eschatological utterances as a result of Schweitzer's 
speculations.! Church Conferences and Hibbert Journal 
articles seem agreed to regard the New Testament eschat- 
ology, in its unmistakable insistence on an imminent catas- 
trophe, as a great and possibly crucial difficulty for the 
Christian faith. But it is contended in this section that 
this insistence, rightly understood, is an aid to faith, as 
harmonizing with both aspects of the great change which 
took place at the close of the apostolic age — viz., (a) the 

' See also a work entitled " The Parousia " by Dr. J. Stuart 
Russell (Messrs. Randolph, Fifth Avenue, New York), and a pamphlet 
entitled " The Greatest Secret in the World, or The Nobleman's 
Return " (Geo. H. Bumham & Co., 188 West Houston St., New York), 
abridged from the writings of J. H. Noyes, the founder of the Oneida 
Community. The masterly treatise of Rev. E. Hampden-Cook, M.A., gives, 
■ in its third edition, probably the most convincing defence of thorough-going, 
but well-balanced, Preterism that has yet appeared. Dr. Stuart Russell's 
work is even more complete (and, indeed, unegvaUed) in its marshalling of 
evidence, but it carries the Preterist conclusion to an extreme which many 
disciples of that school of thought (including the present writer) are unable 
to subscribe to. 

75 
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cataclysmic destruction of the old Jewish theocracy, coupled 
with the subsequent extraordinary and unique penance 
of the entire Jewish race for well-nigh two milleniums ; 
and {b) the rapid constructive establishment, so soon there- 
after, of new beneficent agencies (both secular and religious) 
among the Gentiles, pointing to the real setting up of Christ's 
ruling " Church Triumphant " or " kingdom of heaven " in 
the invisible world. On this view the dynasty of the 
Antonines is, no less than the quickly spreading post- 
apostoUc Church, a fulfilment of Christ's prediction of an 
almost immediately approaching "new age." To those 
who do not beheve in the reality of what Catholics call the 
" Church Triumphant " {i.e. a dominant posthumous hfe) the 
prediction of a Parousia must seem like the utterance of 
a fanatic (and therefore a deadly danger to the Christian 
faith). But it has here been shewn that such a dominant 
posthumous life is quite conceivably reconcilable with 
ordinary cerebral physiology (see paragraphs xiii and xiv 
of Section I.) 

1. " The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand ; repent ye, and believe the gospel." — Mark i. 15. 

2. " Eepent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." 
—Matt. iii. 2. 

3. " From that time Jesus began to preach, and to 
say, Eepent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." — 
Matt. iv. 17. 

4. " And as ye go, preach, saying, the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand." — Matt. x. 7. 

5. " Verily I say unto you. Ye shall not have gone over the 
cities of Israel, till the Son of man he come." — Matt. x. 23. 

6. " For the Son of man shall come in the glory of His 
Father with His angels ; and then shall He reward every man 
according to his works. Verily I say unto you, The,re he 
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some standing here which shall not taste of death till they see 
the Son of man coming in His kingdom." — Matt.i xvi. 27, 28. 

7. " Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord." — Mai. iv. 5. 
" And if ye will receive it, this {i.e., John the Baptist) is Elias 
which was for to come. He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear."— Matt. xi. 14, 15. 

8. " Whereunto shall I liken this generation, &c." — 
Matt. xi. 16. " Verily I say unto you, This generation shall 
not fass till all these things he fulfilled. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but My words shall not pass away." — ^Matt. 
xxiv. 34, 35. 

9. " When ye shall see these things come to pass, know 
that it is nigh, even at the doors. Verily I say unto you, that 
this generation shall not fass till all these things he done." — 
Mark xiii. 29, 30. 

10. " When ye see these things come to pass, know ye 
that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. Verily I say unto 
you, This generation shall not fass away till all be fulfilled." — 
Luke xxi. 81, 32. 

11. " There be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the kingdom of God." — ^Luke ix. 27. 

12. " Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but weep 
for yourselves and for your children. For, behold the days 
are coming, in the which they shall say . . . Then shall they 
begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us ; and to the hills. 
Cover us." — Luke xxiii. 28-30. " And the kings of the earth 
. . . said to the mountains and to the rocks. Fall on us, 
and hide us from the face of Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb ; for the great day 
of His wrathis come." — Eev. vi. 15, 16. 

' This passage becomes all the more impressive when one reflects that 
the author or editor of our first canonical gospel has almost certainly 
copied from an earlier edition of St. Mark than our present canonical Mark, 

— F. W. RlANKLAND. 
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13. " The Eevelation of Jesus Christ ... to show 
unto His servants things which must shortly come to pass." — 
Eev. i. 1.1 

14. " Blessed is he that readeth and they that hear the 
words of this prophecy, and keep those things that are 
written therein ; for the time is at hand." — Eev. i. 3.i 

15. " If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ? "—John xxi. 22. 

16. " Knowing the time, that now it is high time to 
awaken out of sleep ; for now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed. The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand." — Eom. xiii. 11, 12. 

17. " But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye 
have no need that I write unto you. For yourselves know 
perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night. . . . But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that 
day should overtake you as a thief." — 1 Thess. v. 1, 2, 4. 

18. " And the God of peace shall bruise Satan under 
your feet shortly." — Eom. xvi. 20. 

19. " Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, 
and hope to the end for the grace that is to he Irought unto you 
at the revelation of Jesus Christ." — 1 Pet. i. 13. 

20. " And they are written for our admonition wpon 
whom the ends of the age {aion) are come." — 1 Cor. x. 11. 
" What shall be the sign of Thy coming and of the end of the 
age {aion)." — Matt. xxiv. 3. " Now once in the end of the 
age [aion) hath He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself."— Heb. ix. 26. 

21. " The Lord is at hand."— PhU. iv. 5. 

' Even if, as is probable, this preface (along with the Letter to the 
Seven Churches) is of Domitian date, and so somewhat subsequent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it is still prior (and only just prior) to the final 
close of the Apostolic age and also to that accession of the " Good " 
emperors and improvement of moral and social conditions in the second 
century of our era which witness so powerfully to the new reign of heaven 
*' within the veil."— F. W. Frankland. 
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22. "... exhorting one another, and so much the 
more as ye see the day apfroacMiig." — Heb. x. 25. 

28. " Yet a little while, and He that shall come will 
come, and will iwt tarry." — Heb. x. 87. 

24. "Be ye also patient ; establish your hearts, for the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh . . . behold, the Judge 
standeth before the door." — James v. 8, 9. 

25. 1 " Ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of 
the hving God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly and church of the 
first-bom, which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect." — Heb. 
xii. 22, 23. 

26. " The end of all things is at handj be ye therefore 
sober, and watch unto prayer." — 1 Pet. iv. 7. 

27. " But unto you I say, and unto the rest in Thyatira 
. . . that which ye have already, hold fast till I come." — 
Eev. ii. 24, 25.2 

28. " And unto the angel of the Church in Sardis write : 
... If therefore thou shalt not watch, I unll come on thee 
as a thief, and thou shalt not know what hour I unll come wpon 
t}iee."—Rev. iii. 1-8. 2 

29. "Immediately ^ after the tribulation of those days 



' This passage, written perhaps before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
well shows that the chmax which the first generation of Christians (it must 
be remembered that, on the Preteriat view here advocated, that first genera- 
tion was, in certain respects, in a radically different position from subsequent 
generations of Christiana) looked forward to (rightly, in my opinion) was a 
triumph in the invisOtle world, — well characterised by the Catholic termin- 
oloCT "Church Triumphant." — F. W. Fsanklaitd. 

'The same remarks apply to these extracts from the "Letter to the 
Seven Churches " as to the Apocalyptic Preface. The Domitian date for 
these enlaigements of the Apocalypse does not miUtate against the Preterist 
view of the Second Advent. — F. W. F. 

' It may or may not be that the editor of our first canonical gospel has 
here quoted from Ur-Mark or Proto-Mark. He may, on the contrary, in 
the excitement of a.d. 70 have added to the latter. — F. W. F. 
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{i.e., the tribulation preceding and accompanying the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem) . . . shall appear the sign of the Son of 
man in heaven . . . and they shall see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory." 
—Matt. xxiv. 29. 30. 

[Christ designated the time of His second coming in six 
different ways. 1. He placed it immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 2. He instructed His disciples to 
expect it when they should see the fearful signs that should 
precede and accompany the destruction of Jerusalem, as 
they would look for summer after the budding of the fig-tree. 
3. He most solemnly declared it would take place before 
the generation contemporary with Himself should pass 
away. 4. He assured His disciples that it would happen 
before their ministry to the Jews should be finished. 5. He 
said there were some standing with Him who should live 
till the event. 6. He plainly intimated that John should 
tarry till His coming.] 

30. " Ye come behind in no gift, waiting for the coming 
of the Lord Jesus Christ." — 1 Cor. i. 7. 

31. "Ye turn from God to idols, to serve the hving and 
true God, and to wait for His Son from Heaven." — 1 Thess. 
i. 10. Men do not wait and look for a far distant event.i 
Such language imphes that the event expected is supposed 
to be impending. 

32. "... that ye may be sincere and without offence tiH 
the day of Christ."— PhU.. i. 10. 

33. "I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ."—! Thess. v. 23. 

34. "I give thee charge . . . that thou keep this com- 

' This point has recently been well brought out in a pamphlet by 
Rev. T. H. Passmore, entitled 'Some Questions for the Clergy.' — F. W. 
Franklakd. 
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mandment without spot and blameless, until the appearing 
of our Lord Jesus Christ." — 1 Tim. vi. 13, 14. Nothing 
can be plainer than that the second coming of Christ, in the 
minds of those who use such language as this, was 
the event which stood at the end of their trial of 
obedience. They manifestly waited for it as though it 
were so nigh that their temporal probation would reach 
"unto" it. 

35. " TT^e shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed. 
In a moment, in a twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ^ ; 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall he changed." — 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. 

36. " For this we say unto you hy the word of the Lord 
that we which are alive and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord shall not prevent {i.e., anticipate) them which are 
asleep. For the Lord Himself shall descend from Heaven 
with a about, and with the voice of the archangel and with 
the trump of God : and the dead ia Christ shall rise first ; 
then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.i " — 
1 Thess. iv. 15-17. If Paul had beUeved the First Resurrec- 
tion to be a far distant event he would have said, " We who 
toUl then he dead shall be raised incorruptible, and they that 
remain alive shall be changed." 

' It is evident from these Epistles, especially from what is probably the 
earliest of his extant Epistles (viz., 1st Thessalonians), that the Great 
Apostle expected, at all events in the earlier part of his missionary career, 
that the supreme cataclysm which was to deliver himself and the faithful 
among his co-religionists and raise them to a heavenly throne would come 
by way of " physical " miracle. If, as is here contended, our new views of 
the relation of God to the world render this belief incredible, that does not 
greatly militate agtdnst the many evidences that a corresponding spiritual 
crisis did occur at the close of the Apostolic age, and does not at all alter 
the historic fact that a supreme naticmal cataclysm (the most tremendous 
conceivable to Jews) immediately preceded it. The political catastrophe of 
A.D. 70 is certain, and the spiritvud crisis at the turn of the century Is hardly 
less so.— F. W. Feankland. 
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37. " Little children, it is the last time : and as ye have 
heard that antichrist shall come, even now are there many 
antichrists ; whereby we know that it is the last time " — 1 John 
ii. 18. 

38. " He that testifieth these things saith, Surely I come 
quickly. Amen. Even so, come. Lord Jesus." — Eev. xxii. 20. 



As Christ predicted, so the primitive church expected, His 
second coming within the lifetime of their own generation. 
Let it be borne in mind that the primitive church were 
contemporaries with Christ,— that many of them received 
Christ's predictions from His own lips — that the language 
in which those predictions were uttered was their mother- 
tongue, and that they were favoured with unexampled 
measures of the spirit of interpretation and revelation ; in 
a word, that they were in the mos-t favourable circumstances 
possible for correctly understanding the language of Christ. 
Also, let it be remembered that the history of the Christian 
Church from the destruction of Jerusalem to the middle of 
the second century is confessedly an almoat total blank, and 
that, with the exception of St. John of Ephesus (who may 
or may not have been an " Apostle " in the narrower sense 
of the word), no reasonably authentic accoimt exists of the 
fate of any of the apostles except of those who 'died before 
70 A.D. Shall we then suppose that, because no extant 
history has recorded, and perhaps no eye of flesh has seen, 
the exalted destiny predicted for the " wise virgins " or 
a " resurrection " from sleep to the activity of invisible 
dominance, the wise virgins were therefore mistaken in 
their construction of Christ's prophecies by at least eighteen 
hundred years, and that the strained, unnatural, and 
uncandid interpretation of those prophecies by modern 
commentators, who are admittedly uninspired, is the correct 
one ? Because the secular histories — the few that have 
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come down to us — ^whioh failed to record any darkness at 
Christ's ' crucifixion, have also failed to record i " the 
sign of the Son of man in heaven " after the capture of 
Jerusalem, and have only noted apparent portents witnessed 
during the continuance of the siege, and because ecclesiastical 
writers, Uving a hundred years afterwards, have failed to 
mention a spiritual crisis which apparently left " all things 
continuing as they had been from the beginning of the 
world " : shall we therefore deny the express prediction 
of Christ, and affirm that no such crisis took place, especially 
when the negative half of the crisis — ^viz. the destruction of 
the old theocratic order in 70 a.d. — ^is an undisputed fact 
of history ? 

' Even so, it must be remembered that, as R^iian has poiuted out in 
his " Antichrist," the years a.d. 60-80 were, to an extent unprecedented 
in Mediterranean history, crowded with physical "portents," — although, 
of course, on the view here contended for, all such inorganic phenomena 
were an inexorable prius to which the providential government of mankind 
could only be adjttsted, — ^not vice versd. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

To any one who remembers the earliest of the " black " fogs in 
London — ^its sudden and mysterious formation, its gradual disappearance 
— ^it will be evident that such an event as the " Parousia," even if (as we 
Christian Rationalists are of course unable to suppose) the event were 
a " physical " miracle, would be not unlikely to fail of record in permanent 
secular history, while its fate with ecclesiastical historians would depend 
on its accordance with the interests and preconceived notions of the 
party whom those historians represented. The sign said to have been seen 
in the sky — " in hoc signo vinoes " — by Constantine and his army, was 
referred to by writers who were eager to glorify the wearer of the purple : 
but a " Parousia " would fail of record in an ecclesiastical organisation 
whose growing pretensions it stultified. Confounding the Second Advent 
with the Knal Judgment (as indicated by the spurious Second Epistle of 
St. Peter, and despite the teaching of the Apocalypse relative to the inter- 
vening period of more than a thousand years), the post-apostolic church 
of the early second century awaited the Knal judgment as imminent, and 
when, after many years, this expectation was slowly put aside and deferred for 
an indefinite period, the real " Parousia " had already been buried in oblivion. 
To listen to those who argue against the " Parousia " from the silence 
of history, one would suppose that, instead of being almost totally ignorant 
of ohuroh afiaiis for a hundred years after the destruction of Jerusalem and 

o 2 
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meagrely informed about contemporaneous secular history, we possessed 
daily records of the first century and complete insight into the posthumous 
experiences of first-century Christians. 

It is, on the contrary, well known to all students of Church history that 
the life which breathes before us in the Pauline epistles and the remainder 
of the New Testament suffers an eclipse just before the close of the Apostolic 
age. The narrative of the Acts breaks off abruptly, St. Mark (according 
to Wellhausen's interpretation of the strange phenomenon of the Mark- 
ending) lays down his pen almost in the naiddle of a sentence, and the 
Apocalypse is a Ughtning-fiash (as Renan truly terms it) in the midnight 
gloom, a clap of thunder breaking the awed hush, which precedes the 
transformation of inspired New Testament churches into post-apostolic 
mediocrity. For history, as Dr. Stuart-Russell says, the Church is like a train 
vanishing amid smoke into a tunnel from which it emerges in an altered 
form a, hundred years later ; the celebrated letter of Pliny to his imperial 
master being almost the only certain evidence of its existence in the interval, 
and bearing oblique but eloquent witness, in its account of the strength of 
Bithynian Christianity, to the impression produced by great events in the 
recent Past. The " conspiracy of silence " is a phenomenon not unknown 
in modern times, and from the number and importance of imwelcome facts 
which are nearly suppressed by bigotry and disingenuousness, we may con- 
jecture the amount of complete suppression which cases of attempted conceal- 
ment merely fringe. History and the social life of which it treats are, as 
Bagehot has shown in his " Physics and Politics," a selection in which that 
which is welcome to an age or generation is brought into prominence, while 
the unwelcome is thrust into the background and may count itself fortunate 
if the changing taste of a later generation avails to disentomb it. So far 
from the silence of history disproving the substantial truth of Christ's pre- 
diction, the peculiar features of that silence, and the strange mixture of 
good and evil characterising the churches of historical Christendom, have 
never yet been satisfactorily explained on any other hypothesis than that of 
the reality of some great spiritual crisis which made the visible post-apostoUo 
church only a very imperfect successor of the Church which the Apostles 
founded. 

A theory of the consciousness of Jesus has been formulated which 
explains the (possibly) too great extemaUsation of His predictions of the 
Second Advent, in spite of the (approximate) correctness of the prediction as 
regards time. This has been done in " Lux Hominum : Studies of the 
Living Christ in the World of To-day," edited by F. W. Orde Ward. As 
pointed out in the " Annals of Psychical Science," it is a book of composite 
authorship, after the fashion of " Lux Mundi." " Papers are contributed 
by Professors A. S. Peake and Allan Menzies, Dr. W. F. Adeney, Revs. 
Hewlett Johnson, S. Lawrence Brown, H. X>. A. Major, and others whose 
names are an equal guarantee of the high quality of the matter included 
in the book. All the articles are good, and the tone is advanced and catholic 
in the true sense of both words ; but the majority of them, being theological 
or exegetical, do not fall within the scope of psychical science. The one 
exception which touches on the subjects dealt with in the 'Annals,' is the 
very interesting and able paper on Christ the Mystic, by H. A. Dallas. 
In this article the writer makes a novel and an ingenious application of the 
newer psychological theories in the elucidation of certain obsourejioints 
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of Grospel story. Take, for example, the question of the Second Advent. 
The Apostles certainly looked forward to this as ' an event of an objective 
character. . . . which would definitely occur at some date unknown to 
them.' And their belief was based on Christ's own words. He declared 
that He would soon be ' coming in the clouds of Heaven.' How shall we 
explain these passages, in which His true foresight of His future influence 
in the world seems coupled with untrue form or presentation ? Miss 
Dallas, taking Myers' theory of human personahty as a basis, supposes 
that Jesus had a subUminal pre-cognition of His influence in future world- 
history, but that this subUminal knowledge, on partly emerging into the 
supraUminal stratum of His mind, naturally clothed itself in supra- 
liminal symbols which prevented full manifestation of the truth. A 
similar explanation is suggested of His foreknowledge of death, coupled 
with (supraliminal) doubt which inspired the prayer that ' this cup should 
pass from ' Him. These ideas are somewhat st.artlingly novel, but no one 
can say that they are inconceivable, or even that they are improbable. 
Psychical research has done much to give us new views of the daimonion 
of Socrates, and of the life and ' voices ' of Joan of Arc, and it may well 
be that modem discoveries in this domain will shed new light on the works, 
character, and teaching of Jesus." 

No one can prove that this " foresight ' did not include pre-cognition 
of a heavenly kingdom He would soon be able to set up in the invisible 
world, with His saints, as both a militant government and a judgment 
assize over the affairs of humanity, both living and dead. The " supra- 
Uminal symbols " Miss DaUas refers to (cosmic portents and convulsions) 
were, as is well known, in large part verified toward the close of the ApostoUc 
age. Further, the main event itself was predicted to occur with the secrecy 
of a " thief in the night," and to be as monieniary as the Ughtning-flash ; 
so that there is not much room left for demonstrated faMfioation (by 
the events) of even the more outward features of the " Second Advent " 
prophecy. 

The possibiUty of such a divergence between the " supraUminal " and 
" subUmiaal " is pregnant and stimulating. It may clear up much 
besides eschatology. For example, it should make us loth to entirely 
reject the hypothesis which has been put forward, according to which 
the dispositions mentioned in Mark xiv. 13-16 were precautions to avoid 
arrest, and not merely to avoid prejtmiure arrest. There may possibly be a 
similar explanation of the apparently hesitating attitude of Jesus as to His 
own sinlessness in St. Mark's Gospel and in the " Gospel according to the 
Hebrews." The full knowledge of His absolute moral perfection may at 
times have been " transUminal " oiJy, the cts-Uminal consciousness being 
uncertain or hesitating in this regard. In short, not our eschatology only, 
but our Ghristology as a whole, needs to be revolutionised in the Ught of 
this fruitful conception, wliich, after aU, only extends the appUcation of 
the well-known doctrine of the " kenosis. ' — F. W. Frankland. 
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Critique in the "Melbourne Argus," July 1, 1905, on the 
Second Edition of " Thoughts on Ultimate Problems." 

" There are, and must always be, many inquiring minds which 
are not content to leave undiscussed the fundamental questions 
underlying experience, knowledge, science, and theology. 
Neither agnosticism nor dogma satisfies their craving for a right 
understanding of reality — of themselves and of the universe. 
To such metaphysical intellects a strong appeal will he made by 
a little pamphlet recently published in New Zealand. It is 
entitled ' Thoughts on Ultimate Problems ; Being a Synoptic 
Statement of Two Theodicies ' (Wellington : W. J. Lankshear). 
The author, Mr. F. W. Frankland, has evidently devoted much 
time and thought to transcendental mathematics and tran- 
scendental philosophy. His pamphlet is the offspring of a long 
correspondence with a kindred spirit, Mr. E. W. Weeks. In 
the margin are given Mr. Weeks's tentative metaphysical con- 
clusions, making up the first of the two theodicies. The text, 
which is in form a commentary on the views of Mr. Weeks, 
presents a concise statement of Mr. Frankland's own theories. 
His theodicy is, he admits, to a large extent provisional, and, 
to prevent any misconception of his attitude, he develops it 
under the heading of ' Speculations.' It is, however, grounded 
on the basic theorem of Berkeleyan Idealism, that all existence 
is necessarily psychic, a theorem which Mr. Frankland holds as 
an ' indubitably proven fact,' being certain that ' mentality is 
the summum genus of which all possible existences are the species.' 
It is the mental experiences of God, the Universal Ego, which 
constitute the totality of existence. ' What appear to us as the 
relations of " before " and " after " are really the logical relations 
in the constituents of an all-inclusive Personal Intellect which 
is behind Time.' Starting from this position — a position common 
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to modern pexsonal idealists — ^Mr. Frankland works out a system 
to explaia the origin of evil, the need of a Eedeemer, the final 
triumph of good, and even the existence of a devil, Satan or 
Ahriman. Generally speaking, his metaphysical reasoning 
brings him into agreement with orthodox theology, though it 
is a httle surprising to find him asserting that evil was introduced 
into the world ' without foresight of any of its efiects,' simply 
by ' dialectical necessity.' " 



Extract from the " Manawatu Evening Standard," 
January, 9, 1905. 

" The Evenir^g Post, in referring to Mr. F. W. Frankland's 
pamphlet, ' Thoughts on Ultimate Problems : Being a Synoptic 
Statement of Two Theodicies,' says : ' The name of Frankland 
has long been associated in the minds of students with metaphy- 
sical inquiry and investigation into the theories of transcendental 
mathematics, and the present treatise, which the author describes 
as setting forth his "speculations, tentative and provisional," 
though too technical for the ordinary reader, will be full of 
interest and suggestive thought to those whose studies lie in 
these directions. Mr. Frankland has been for some time in 
communication with a fellow-student, Mr. R. W. Weeks, whose 
(tentative) theodicy is set out in the margin and discussed in 
the text. The author tells us at the outset that he holds the 
fundamental theorem of Berkeleyan Idealism — that all existence 
is necessarily psychic — "as an indubitably proven fact, being 
assured indeed that the bare statement of any alternative view 
involves a misuse of language." But, he suggests, the distin- 
guished idealist " was not quite right in denying to the so-called 
primary qualities of matter an existence outside our minds, 
though, of course, he was quite right to deny the existence of 
these or any other qualities outside aU minds." Recent dis- 
coveries in physics lead him to suggest the possibility that " both 
gross matter and also sether wiU be banished, in the name of the 
principle of parcimony, . . . from the universe as having any 
existence distinct from electric charge. ... I venture the 
surmise . . . that the same principle . . . will yet banish 
matter, aether, and electricity in favour of space, the varied and 
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changing geometries of which will be found adequate to account 
for aU the phenomena of the material world." Here Mr. Frank- 
land verges on mysticism, and elsewhere we find him quoting 
with respect mystics such as Harris i and Noyes. The tract is 
the work of an original sttident who strives to reach foundation 
truths, and the author's appUcation of his theories to theology 
and practical sociology will interest philosophic thinkers, however 
they may dissent from his views.' 

"With regard to this pamphlet we may mention that it em- 
bodies mathematical results which Mr. Frankland submitted to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science some years 
ago, and which were summarised in the Bulletin of the American 
Mathematical Society. Of course the appUcations of these 
mathematical results, made in this pamphlet to metaphysical and 
theological problems, are not to be understood as made in a 
rigorous dogmatic spirit, but merely as tentative speculations." 



Extract from the " International Journal of Ethics " {London 
and Philadelphia), July, 1905. 

" THOUGHTS ON ULTIMATE PROBLEMS " (First Edition). 

By F. W. Frankland. WelUngton, New Zealand : W. J. 
Lankshear. Pp. 20. 

" From New Zealand, from London, and from Boston have 
come to us recently three answers to the ever-recurring question, 
Whither are we bound ? Mr. Frankland, a metaphysician and 
mathematician of considerable repute, pubhshes in pamphlet 
form his speculations on the problem of the theodicy. He holds 
' as an indubitably proven fact that all existence is necessarily 
psychic,' and on this fact as a basis he proceeds to elaborate a 



' The reference to Thos. Lake Harris was merely an acknowledgment of 
indebtedness to him for a serviceable and accurately descriptive meta- 
physical term. It did not imply any agreement with his distinctive doc- 
trines. The author is, as a fact, profoundly at variance with these latter, 
so far as he understands them, especially those of the late Mr. Harris's 
doctrines which treat of the relation of the sexes. — Author's Note. 
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number of epistemological and theological theorems, the upshot 
of which is that an all-inclusive Personal Intellect, behind Time, 
is working itself out by a "necessary, logical evolution, into pure 
moral goodness.i 

David Saville Muzzey." 
New York. 



Critique in the " Animal's Guardian," London, of Decewier, 1905. 

" Theodicy has an old-world sound in the ears of modern 
tliinkers, not because theodicies are really few, but because those 
who write them are usually careful not to use the term. Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy, for example, is a theodicy 
almost from beginning to end. Sir Robert Anderson's ' Silence 
of God ' is a theodicy, but not philosophical. Mr. Frankland's 
theodicy, and that of his correspondent Mr. Weeks, wUl interest 
those who care for ontological speculations. Our author is a 
Berkeleyan, not in the merely negative and phenomenal sense 
in which Hume and MiU were so, but in the positive sense of 
Berkeley himself. On his first page he says : ' What appear 
to us as " before " and " after " are really the logical relations 
in the constituents of an all-inclusive Personal Intellect which 
is behind Time.' It would be useless for me to attempt a 
description of this ' Synoptic Statement.' It is already so 
excessively synoptic that any further attempt to condense it 
would result in making it unintelligible. This, however, I may 
say, that Mr. Frankland's answer to Sir Robert Anderson's 
question, as to the silence and inactivity of God while the grossest 
cruelty and oppression axe being perpetrated is that God is 
'undergoing the logical unfoldment of His being.' a This is 

' Pure moral goodness is posited, in the author's theory, as a fundamental 
attribute of the Divine Will : and the " logical evolution " consists in the 
gradual imposition of this Divine Will over the whole area of tlie Divine 
Expaience, which at first includes experiences some of which are unwiUed 
and some of which are generated by an antagonistic WUl arising as dialec- 
tical antithesis to the Divine. — ^Author's Note. 

' One might otherwise phrase it by saying that the Krst Article of the 
Creed ought, on this hypothesis, to read, " I believe in God the Father, 
Thinker of heaven and earth " rather than " I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth." It would still remain true, in a deep 
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true to the subjective tenour of Mr. Frankland's philosophy, and 
may be called the keynote i of Ms theodicy. This little pamphlet 
contains deliverances on all sorts of subjects, from the Marxian 
theory of value to the ultimate constitution of matter, and is a 
remarkable testimony to the activity of philosophic thought at 
the Antipodes. There is in it scarcely an adumbration' of Anti- 
Vivisection doctrine : but I learn from other sources that Mr. 
Frankland is a stout Anti-Vivisectionist." 



sense, that the Universal Ego is " Maker of heaven and earth, and of all 
things visible and invisible," but not in the colloquial sense. On the ortho- 
dox theory a Purposive Spirit is the deliberate Designer of all that is (except- 
ing only the volitions and voluntary actions of tho supposed " free agents " 
He is alleged to have created), while on the hypothesis here under considera- 
tion a dialectically unfolding Self or Universal Subject is the 'partly involun- 
tary Thinker of all that is. — AtrrHOR's Note. 

• Yes, because this theodicy makes world-history Itself to be essentially 
an argumeni or logical process of Divine Inference from a relatively small 
original collection of " surds " or brute facts. It regards the world-process 
as differentiated from the logical concatenation of a valid human argument, 
not in essential nature, i.e., in its most fundamental features, but only in 
subsidiary features (such as the enormous multiplicity of concurrent 
.sequences, contrasting so strikingly with the serial nature of human thought 
— already alluded to by Herbert Spencer as, in his opinion, militating against 
the theistic hypothesis), which, on account of accidental peculiarities in 
human psychologj-, cannot be duplicated in human soul-life, though the 
achievements of a Blackburn, in conducting simultaneously a number of 
chess games, may possibly adumbrate the Cosmic Thought-process in its 
non-limitation to a single thread. In other words, the theodicy under con- 
sideration regards the cosmic process as, in its essential naVme, more nearly 
duplicated by human ratiocination than by any other part of itself that we 
can study from the inside, — more nearly, for example, than by human 
deliberation or design. One might otherwise phrase it by saying that, on this 
hypothesis, the world-growth or world-development resembles human 
ratiocination in its undecomposable inner gvMitative essence, but differs 
from it in quantitative or " tactical " arrangement, — differs from it, among 
other ways, much in the way that a web woven outwards from a central 
starting-point or a rope of continually increasing thickness differs from a 
single thread. — Atjthoe's Note. 

" On the contrary, Anti- Vivisection doctrine is very pointedly adum- 
brated in the " theodicy " by the stress therein laid on the helplessness of 
the weak in the hands of the strong as the darkest thread in the world- 
tragedy, and on the Hebraic doctrine of a Divine Avenger for the weak 
against oppression from the strong. — Aitthok's Note, 
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THIRt) AND REVISED EDITION OF 

" THOUGHTS ON ULTIMATE PROBLEMS," 

By F. W. Frankland. (Philip Wellby, Henrietta Street, London, 

1906.) 

Extracted from " The Evening Post " of nth August, 1907. 

"From Mr. F. W. Fi-ankland, Foxton, we have a copy of the 
third and revised edition of his ' Thoughts on Ultimate Prob- 
lems ' (London : Philip Wellby, 6, Henrietta Street, W.C.), an 
earlier edition of which we noted at some length in 1905. As we 
then mentioned, the pamphlet sets out Mr. Frankland's own 
views in parallel columns with those of Mr. Weeks, an investigator 
in the same region, whose ' Theodicy ' opens with the theorem : 
' The sole driving force of the cosmic process is the cosmic 
craving to produce joy.' It takes a good part of Mr. Weeks's 
statement, as may be presumed, to explain this hard saying. 
Mr. Frankland prefers to define this force as ' logical implication,' 
at once reaUsing the necessity of defining ' driving force.' The 
book is metaphysical and highly technical in form. Unlike 
most metaphysical writers, Mr. Frankland accepts the essentials i 

' The oritio here states the caiae very appositely. It is precisely the 
essentials of the Christian system which are retained in the speculative 
construction he is reviewing. The non-essentials are so altered that many 
orthodox adherents of Christianity would probably regard the proposed 
change as fatal. Thus, while the conception of a personal and loving Pro- 
vidence is retained, it is not regarded as the transcendental prius of all 
natural development, but as a conquest achieved — ^late in Time — by way of 
blind and automatic processes. The Darwinian or Epicurean view of 
Natural Origins is posited : but it is contended that this blind Epicurean 
groping has, as a matter of fact, already produced a conscious Providence 
operating in the transliminal brain- processes of mankind and that personal 
identity subsists between this highest product of evolution and the Univer- 
sal Self of which all events are, on this view, the experiences and of which 
the Time-process is the logical unfolding. The " Fall," similarly, is regarded 
as a vast anthropological process determined by the opportunities for selfish 
exploitation wluoh increased knowledge and intellectual growth have 
afforded at a certain stage of human evolution : and " Redemption " is 
held to include a return (on a liigher plane) to the altruistic forms ot 
primitive group-life. Lastly, " Immortality,'' though conceived as truly 
personal and reminiscent, is held to be possible only through the telepathic 
transference which already goes on during life from human brain to brain 
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of the Christian system, including the Fall of Man, his Eedemption, 
and Immortality. He ventures the surmise that ' the same 
principle of parcimony which threatens to banish matter and 
ether in favour of electricity, will yet banish matter, ether, and 
electricity in favour of space, the varied and changing geometries 
of which will be found adequate to account for all the phenomena 
of the material world.' Mr. Frankland, by the way, is a multi- 
dimensionist.i The objection might naturally be suggested 
that, as all geometries extending beyond three dimensions 
are hypothetical only, and that as ' space,' like ' time,' is a 
pure mental abstraction,3 Mr. Frankland's metaphysics, like 

and which thus secures a, posthumous existence in the brain-tissues of 
survivors, — a posthumous existence which can become " immortal " or 
endless only if Humanity acquires, by discoveries in Science and inventions 
in Technics, such a mastery of the Cosmos as to successfully bid defiance to 
the threat of ultimate destruction. Catastrophes, astronomical or other, 
are an inevitable result (however long deferred) of the unchecked operation 
of the world's non-telic forces : and the achievement of human immortality 
(as distinguished from mere posthumous existence) is contingent — according 
to the speculation here defended — on the acquisition of power to either 
avert cosmic catastrophes or else to escape the consequences of them. — 
F. W. Fkanklahd. 

' The critic's implication is here somewhat misleading. I have never 
suggested that there is any evidence of, or any reason even to suspect, the 
existence of a fourth or higher " dimension " of Space. But I have so far 
attributed a serious importance to the modern Metageometry or Pangeo- 
metry, not merely as a department of Abstract Logic but as a criterion of 
cosmic or physical possibility, that I have suggested — as Professor Clifford 
did before me — that the Euclidian homogeneity of Space (or rather, in the 
first instance, its " homaloidal " character) may break down in the region 
of the very small, and that this heterogeneity (and even discreteness and 
atomic structure or finite divisibility, according to my own personal view) 
may be the ultimate fact into which all material or mechanical structure 
will some day be found to resolve itself — F. W. F. 

^ I am unable to agree with the view of Space hero contended for by the 
critic. The " field " of our visual sensations — as simultaneously experienced 
at any one moment of time — ^furnishes lis with a real concrete " space," the 
existence of whichit is impossible to deny (since introspection guarantees it), 
even though that space is only of finite and bounded extent, only of two 
dimensions, and only of finite divisibility. It is a real concrete manifold 
having defined geometrical properties which appertain to the branch of 
mathematics now called " Finite Geometry " (closely affiliated to " Tactic "). 
Now, it is my suggestion that the " Space " of the physical investigator also 
has concrete reality, that it is a nexus of psychic units, all (or nearly all) of 
which are quite imknown and perhaps inconceivable to us — a nexus analo- 
gous mathematically to the field of our visual sensations (i.e., belonging to the 
class of nexuses with which " Finite Geometry " deals), but of course on an 
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those of certain philosophers of India, would in the ' ultimate ' 
reduce everything to Zero.i The new matter in this edition 
consists largely of footnotes relating to recent speculations of 
science, and an elaborate ' Theory of Discrete Manifolds.' 
Incidentally, the author touches on many problems, and an 
adequate presentation of his ideas, instead of occupying forty 
pages, would fill a large volume. 3 

EXTRACT FROM PROF. GEO. B. HALSTEd's ESSAY ON 
" THE VALUE OF NON- EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY." 

{Reprinted, from " The Popular Science Monthly " 
of November, 1905.) 

" As Frankland puts it, the possibility of explaining ' mass ' 
(the fundamental property of matter) as a function of ' electric 
charge ' is on the point of banishing both ordinary gross matter 
and also ether, since the principle of parcimony forbids needless 
hypothetical entities. Now the relation between the two opposite 

immeasurably larger scale, and with greater complication in the facts of 
nextness where the minutest regions are concerned, though where larger 
regions are concerned it differs only in having three dimensions instead 
of two. — F. W. Fbankland. 

' For the reasons urged in the immediately preceding footnote, the specu- 
lations under review do not lead to any conclusion resembling Metaphy- 
sical Nihilism. On the contrary, they lead to a species of what is known 
In current metaphysical terminology as " Absolutism " : and yet they are 
by no means necessarily inconsistent with the still more modem " Prag- 
matist " philosophy, though the reconciUation between these two apparently 
opposite standpoints still remains to be worked out, and is (in my opinion) 
hardly likely to be efEected until the pragmatists cultivate a much greater 
precision of statement than they have as yet vouchsafed to the public. 
Perhaps the reconcihation might proceed somewhat on the lines of a paper 
entitled " The World as Worth," contributed many years ago to the Aris- 
totelian Society (London) by Dr. Wm. Boulting, who (simultaneously with 
the pi-esent author and independently of him) worked out the theoiy of 
Panpsyohist Realism, and who is now one of the greatest living disciples and 
defenders of the Absolutist or " Intellectualist " philosophy of Mr. Bradley. 
My own speculations suppose an Absolute Existence with positive (though 
purely psychic) content, — a content of which human minds form a part, and 
the rest of which is in vague outline partially knowable by the human mind. 
— F. W. F. 

^ The author has in contemplation a larger volume which, it is hoped, will 
expound systematically and in greater detail the ideas of the pamphlet 
under review and of his other cognate essays, and which It is proposed 
to subdivide into a series of sections following the same order as the 
" synopsis " with which the present volume commences. — F. W. F. 
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electricities so closely resembles that between Bolyaian and 
Riemannean space that, as Clifiord adumbrated, we may expect 
to see matter, ether, and electricity banished in favour of sjiace, 
the various and changing geometries of which will be found 
adequate to account for all the phenomena of the material world." 
" Furthermore, these geometries of physical space will be found 
not to be ' continuous,' but to be the varied and changing 
' tactical ' arrangements of a discrete, a discontinuous manifold 
consisting of indivisible units.i The notion of continuous 
extension, so long considered ultimate, will, by this simpUfication, 
be subsumed under the finally ultimate notion of juxtaposi- 
tion, with which Lobachevski begins his great treatise, ' Noviya 
Nachala,' in whose very first article he says of it : ' This 
simple idea derives from no other, and so is subject to no further 
explanation.' " 

THE " JOHANNTNE " PROBLEM, 

By F. W. Frankland. (Watson, Eyre & Co., Palmerston N., 
New Zealand, 1909. Price Is.) 

Extract from " The Feilding Star " of nth July, 1909. 

" This is a pamphlet from the author, Mr. F. W. Frankland, 
containing ' a few thoughts relating to the authorship of the 
fourth Gospel.' Mr. Frankland has many interests and ambi- 
tions beyond Foxton and the Manawatu seat in Parliament. 
He is a voluminous writer upon a remarkable range of abstruse 
subjects, from ' A New Hypothesis respecting Posthumous 
Personal Existence ' to ' The Theory of Physical Space as a 
Di'irrete Manifold.' In his latest pamphlet Mr. Frankland 
gives us, by way of preface, extracts from the writings of Dr. H. H. 
Wendt, of the University of Jena, on St. John's Gospel, and the 
writings of Professor Fisher of the Yale University, on ' The 
Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief.' To these the New 

' These units must be indivisible mental experiences, more or less anal- 
ogous to the indivisible mental experiences of which our whole psychical 
life is made up (our entire psychical or soul-life is felt to be discrete, — not 
a " continuum"). The only class of our mental experiences in which we are 
ourselves able to discern " tactical arraipgemeut " (in this case always a 
discrete bi-dimenslonal or two-way " spread ") is that of our vis^Ml sen- 
sations and the ideal complexes of faint copies of these, — ^in other words, 
our real and our imagined visual experiences. — P. W. Fbakkland. 
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Zealander has added elaborate and scholarly notes and comments, 
showing vast research and no little originality of thought and 
interpretation ; but the polysyllabic style of doctor, professor, 
and commentator places the understanding of their mode of 
attacking the problem of John beyond the average reader. The 
simple and loving John never dreamt that he would be the 
subject of so much controversy." 



Extract from " The Dominion " of lOtli July, 1909. 

"As Qncinnatus returned to his plough, so Mr. F. W. Frank- 
land, after his rejection by the Manawatu electors, seems to 
have retreated to his study. There now comes forth, as the first 
fruits of this period of retirement, a shilling pamphlet entitled 
' The Johannine Problem : A few Thoughts Relating to the 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel.' (Watson, Eyre, and Co., 
Palmerston North). In this, as in many of his previous writings, 
Mr. Frankland has adopted what may be called the annotative 
method. That is to say, he begins with a citation from another 
author, appends numerous footnotes to it, and sometimes, as in 
the present instance, concludes with further original comment. 
It is not a finished nor a popular literary form, but there is 
something engaging and even convincing in the intimate can- 
dour with which it shows the author's mind at work. ' Franke 
lande, franke mynde,' is, we understand, Mr. Frankland's 
ancestral motto, and it is curiously appropriate. The ' Johan- 
nine ' pamphlet begins with annotated excerpts from the writings 
of Dr. H. H. Wendt, Professor in the University of Jena, and 
Professor Fisher, of Yale ; but Mr. Frankland, who has evidently 
made a close study of recent Biblical criticism, refers in his notes 
to many other authorities. He does not absolutely bind himself 
to any theory as to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, but 
he is inchned to hold that it was compiled by the heretic Cerinthus 
from the written reminiscences of John of Ephesus, and subse- 
quently corrected by more orthodox writers. John of Ephesus, 
he suggests, was identical, not with the son of Zebedee, but with 
the 'beloved disciple' mentioned several times in the later 
chapters of the Fourth Gospel, and believed by Mr. Frankland 
to have been a cadet of the Jewish priesthood. Mr. Frankland 
strongly contends for the historicity of the narrative, and fully 
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accepts its testimony to the resurrection.i His pamphlet, with 
its careful examination of the evidence against, as well as for, his 
hypotheses, should be of real value to students, preachers, and 
teachers. He regards it as preliminary to a more extended 
study of the Fourth Gospel, especially in its relation to the 
Synoptics, and he has also in contemplation a larger volume, 
which wiU expand his metaphysical pamphlet, ' Thoughts on 
Ultimate Problems.'" 



' See, however, the Caveat here appended, showing that the present 
writer dissociates the " resurrection," as indeed all posthumous life, from 
physical organisms that have perished, and associates it exclusively with 
physical organisms that survive. This at once divorces it from all idea of 
the non-natural or " miraculous,'' and allies it to the ordinary cerebral 
processes where certainly soul-life is not confined to a single point of space, 
but spreads from structure to structure, even if only within the same brain. 
— P. W. Fkankland. 



COMMENT ON THE IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING CRITIQUE 

A " CAVEAT " 



The testdmotiy of the Fourth Gospel to the overwhelming 
evidences of Christ's (posthumous) heavenly existence is fully 
accepted by the author ; but the nature of that heavenly or 
" resurrection " life is conceived by him in such a way — vide 
his monograph, " A New Hypothesis respecting Posthumous 
Personal Existence " (W. J. Lankshear, Wellington, New Zealand : 
1905) and paragraph xiii of Section I in the present volimie — as 
to disconnect it from the Holy Sepulchre and the Body which 
perished on the Cross. As regards these, the present writer believes 
that the Toldoth Jeschu legends, and the earlier Jewish traditions 
on which the latter are based, point toward the true conclusion, 
— ^in however mahgnant and disingenuous a spirit. The conduct 
of the (Sadducean) Synhedrial authorities with regard to the 
Empty Tomb is believed by him to have been thoroughly dis- 
honest, while the Apostles acted in perfect good faith. The 
inference that may be drawn from the Toldoth Jeschu story 
(corroborated, as regards animus, by Matt, xxviii. 11-15) is, as 
some Christian apologists have pointed out, that the authorities, 
in their anxiety to crush the incipient Apostolic movement,, 
possibly even stooped to manufacture evidence against the 
Eesurrection. Under these ciroumstances, it is not to be wondered 
at that a " great company of the priests " soon became converts 
to the Christian gospel (Acts vi. 7), even although at that time 
the only really cogent evidence of the Eesurrection was the 
stupendous succession of christophanies {vide 1 Corinthians xv. 
5-7) and the overwhelming tokens of His continued Life in the 
Church (" I am He that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, I am 
alive for evermore " — ^Eev. i. 18). It is legitimate to surmise that 
the true ultimate secret of the " Garden Tomb " may have been 

97 H 
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locked in the breast of Nieodemus^ — ^the " Buni " or " Boni " of the 
Talmud, one of the " five disciples " (apparently a difierent and 
perhaps more patrician circle than the Twelve Apostles) of " Jeschu- 
ha-Notzri " (this would then he the only substratum of truth in 
the Jewish accusation of Matt, xxviii. 13b), even though there 
may have been an earlier removal of the Body by the gardener, 
as suspected by Mary Magdalene (John xx. 15b) and affirmed 
both in the Toldoth Jeschu and by those Jews whose tradition 
TertuUian satirizes in the " De Spectaculis." The demonstrably 
early date (as evidenced by the writings of Tertullian and Celsus 
respectively) of the Toldoth Jeschu " gardener " and " mamzer " 
stories warrants the more serious consideration for this medieval 
Jewish Anti-Gospel which Professor Krauss and Dr. Erich 
BischofE have recently bespoken for it. Even its well-known 



' This is in no way inconsistent with, but rather tends to support, a 
conclusion arrived at by another route by Monsiguor Barnes, — ^viz., that a 
writing of Nicodemus was the real source which our third evangeUst has 
often followed in preference to the Marcan record (doubtless, in the main, 
with results that were conducive to greater accuracy) in the narrative of 
the Passion. Nicodemus possessed information that would be inaccessible 
to St. Peter (who stands behind the Marcan narrative), despite the latter's 
introduction by his patrician colleague to an apartment of the High Priest's 
palace, and internal evidence has shewn that the Lucan version of the 
Trial-Scenes possesses greater inherent probability than the earher Marcan 
version, which St. Luke at various points deliberately departs from. Mo'n- 
signor Barnes has even shown that this semi-official record of Nicodemus may 
not improbably be an original basis of those elusive documents termed 
" Acta Pilati " in patristic references and which ultimately crystallised into 
the late and apocryphal " Gospel of Nicodemus " (so-called). Under these 
circumstances, is it not possible that Nicodemus may also be St. Luke's 
source for the beautiful Emmaus-story of Luke xxiv. 13-35, — a story not 
found in any other gospel (save that it is barely alluded to in the Aristionlo 
postscript to St. Mark's Gospel at xvi. 12, 13), and one which was peculiarly 
fitted to appeal to Nicodemus if he knew that our Lord's eternal victory 
over death was no resuscitation or transformation of the Body of flesh and 
blood that perished on the Cross ? Access to Hierosolymite Nicodemus- 
reoords, and failure to obtain the true " post-resurrection " sequel of St. 
Mark's story (with what were doubtless its accounts of Oalilean christo- 
phanies, — vide Mark xiv. 28 and xvi. 7, and the conclusion of the Pseudo- 
Peter fragment), may explain the puzzling enigma presented to us by the fact 
that St. Luke locates all the " resurrection " ohristophanies at Jerusalem, — 
a fact not sufficiently explained by his (possible) misunderstanding as 
to the true chronological position of our Lord's command " Tarry ye in 
the city of Jerusalem, until yo be endued with power from on high " (Luke 
xxiv. 49). 
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anachronism, the introduction of Helena the mother of Con- 
stantine into the Gospel-story, must not blind us to the extreme 
hkelihood that the really contemporary Queen Helena of Adiahene, 
who was a devout visitor to Jerusalem at festivals, may have 
taken an interest in the Great Palestinian Tragedy of a.d. 29 
similar to that evinced by Herod Antipas (Luke xxiii. 8, 9) or 
by Pilate's wife (Matt, xxvii. 19). 

If there is a nucleus of historic fact at the basis of these 
malignant traditions, we may surmise that the true naturalistic 
explanation of the Empty Tomb was suspected by the Jewish 
authorities, and the present writer's hypothesis about Nicodemus 
receives some slight confirmation from the latter's reported loss, 
at their hands, of all his wealth and dignities as a punishment 
for his adhesion to the Christian faith. On the contrary, the 
Church traditions (late and unreHable as they are) of enthusiastic 
missionary activity connected with the names of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea and St. Mary Magdalene (whom, partly on the 
strength of what has been the Latin tradition ever since the 
time of TertuUian, we may identify with Mary of Bethany and 
also — ^in accordance with an even more wide-spread tradition 
— with the penitent woman of Luke vii. 37-50) suggest that 
in their case there was " vberrima fdes " in their conduct with 
respect to the Holy Sepulchre, save that modern research on 
alternation and dissociation of personality leaves open a possi- 
bility which Benan, having regard to the orderly condition of the 
grave-clothes (John xx. 6, 7), has already hinted at — ^viz., the 
possibility of a perfectly innocent interference on the part of 
St. Mary Magdalene while in a trance-state. The name ,of 
Nicodemus has become almost a synonym for secrecy of action 
(John iii. 2), and tradition has fastened this attribute more firmly 
on him than on St. Joseph of Arimathea, though the latter was 
equally a " secr^ " disciple of our Lord (John xix. 38). It is 
in his direction, rather than that of St. Joseph of Arimathea (face 
Holtzmann's " Life of Jesus " and the romance woven by Guy 
Thorne in " When it was Dark "), that the finger of conjecture 
ought to point for those who, while firmly believing in our Lord's 
conscious, personal, and everlasting victory over death on Easter 
Day, and while not rejecting the story of the Empty' Tomb, 

' How readily misunderstandings of this Idnd may occur in connection 
with the death of great and dearly-beloved religious leaders was well 

h2 
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are nevertheless constrained on philosophical grounds to seek a 
naturalistic explanation for the latter. 

An obvious rejoinder to the conjectural reconstruction here 
attempted is that it is uncritical to build on documents which 
are centuries later than the events they refer to. So far as the 
Toldoth-Jeschu legends are concerned, the answer to this objection 
has already been hinted at. And, whatever may be the case as 
regards the Glastonbury and Joseph of Arimathea traditions, 
a somewhat similar answer may be made to anyone who should 
object to the lateness of the so-called " Kabanus " legends about 
St. Mary Magdalene's missionary activity. Though these rich 
medieval details came to light only in the thirteenth century 
(so far as extant documents go), yet certain archaeological features 
in them (relating to the provinces of Spain and Gaul) are accurate, 
— not, indeed, for the f^rst century of our era, but at aU events 
for the iifth. A subterranean existence of eight centuries being 
thus vouched for at least part of our legend, is it not more than 
easUy possible that a part (even if only a smaller part) goes back 
four centuries further still ? Nor can the tradition be discounted 
by any feature so damaging as that which attaches to the parallel 
legend about her brother Lazarus, in connection with which 
the investigation of scholars has revealed a sarcophagus at 
Marseilles belonging to a certain fifth century Bishop of Aix 
named Lazarus (a.d. 407-417), who was thought to be the 
Lazarus of Bethany, thus in a measure naihng the legend to a 
stupid, if natural, anachronistic confusion. The point is worth 
noting, because those who accept a historic nucleus for the 
narrative of John xi., but who find it impossible to credit the 
so-called " physical " miracles, may have to question, along 
with Eenan, the uherrima fides of Lazarus and of his less spiritual 
sister Martha (but of no one else concerned — note the word 
" secretly " as applied to Martha in John xi. 28), and this does not 
accord well with the idea of subsequent vigorous missionary 
activity on his part, however consistent it may be with the com- 
paratively early (Pseudo-Qementine) tradition that he was 
a follower of St. Peter in the latter' s missionary journeys. In 

Illustrated in the case of the Persian founder of the Babist religion half a 
century ago. The peculiar circumstances attending his martyrdom might 
easily have given rise, and did nearly give rise, to a belief in his miraculous 
disappearance 
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fact, the companionship thus resulting may have convinced 
the Chief Apostle that the resuscitation which so impressed 
Jerusalem as to determine hostile Synhedrial action against 
our Lord (John xi. 47-53) had not in reality been a miraculous 
event. And that may be the reason (which it has puzzled so 
many critics to conjecture) why the " resurrection " of Lazarus, 
in spite of its crucial importance as leading to the Passover- 
Tragedy of A.D. 29, finds no place in the Petrine narrative which 
underUes our second canonical gospel. St. John of Bphesus, on 
the other hand, — from his more exalted christological standpoint, 
and with perhaps inferior opportunities of forming a sound 
opinion, — ^may never have suspected mistake, while his editor, 
ignoring the significant datum of John xi. 35 (" Jesus wept "), 
has gone even further, and reported not only a supernatural 
resurrection (John xi. 17, 39) but also a complete foreknowledge 
by our Lord's human nature of all that was about to happen 
(John xi. 4, 6, 11, 13-15, 23, 40-42). 

In such a maze of dubious, conflicting, and ill-authenticated 
data as hagiological tradition presents us with, it is difficult to pick 
one's steps : but for Christian Eationalists of the present writer's 
tjrpe it is an urgent necessity to conjure up a vivid picture, 
however hypothetical a one it must needs be, of the way in which 
the Gospel drama may truly have been enacted, on the assump- 
tion that its Divine Hero has from first to last exercised His 
progressive but (in the end) almighty Lordship over History 
exclusively through the brains of human beings. " AU power is 
given unto Me in heaven and in earth " said the Lord at the 
great Galilean christophany (Matt, xxviii. 18) : but this (pro- 
gressively increasing) power over the entire Cosmos and the 
course of Universal History may be exerciseable only through 
dominant influence on the " sub-consciousness " (so-called) of 
hving human beings, — members of the crowning cosmic race. 
" God's need of Man," as Dr. Lyman Abbot phrases it, will be 
startUngly illustrated if this hypothesis should be true. 
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BT THE SAME AUTHOR 



SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 

" Atheism, Theism, and Pantheism : 
A Syncretic Philosophy." 

(W. J. Lankshear, WelKngton, New Zealand, 1904.) 



In this pamphlet the author first pubUshed his ontological theory 
of a Developing Supreme, which has been to him a solvent of many reUgioua 
and philosophical difficulties. The view therein fully enunciated (for 
the first time, so far as he is aware) is that each of the three systems named 
contains an element of truth : (1) Atheism is within its right so far as it 
maintains the essential truth of the Epicurean or Lucretian cosmogony, 
and therefore negates highly complex intelligence at the origin of the 
world and in its inorganic processes even at the present day : (2) Theism 
is true iaasmuch as there has developed in living tissues a Loving Providence 
which watches over all our affairs and guides everything by the wisest 
means to the best ends : and (3) Pantheism has this element of truth, 
that the Divine Reason or Intelligence, even though not complex or telle at 
the beginning of the Time-process, is nevertheless aU-inclusive, and that 
outside its boundaries nothing does or can exist. Both Natural History 
and speculations in Astrophysics and Chemistry are taken to suggest 
the Epicurean view of origins : the deepest experiences both of the race 
and of the individual human soul are cited as witnessing to age-long Provi- 
dential care ; while the universality of the Divine Reason is held to be an 
epistemologioal postulate without which no scientific inference would be 
logically valid — an d priori truth transcendentally deduced, therefore, 
from the very possibility of human knowledge. 
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" A New Hypothesis respecting 
Posthumous Personal Existence." 

Together with Sequel thereto : 

" Apologia for a New View of 
Posthumous Life." 



In these and cognate monographs the author elaborates his (tentative) 
physiological theory of posthumous life which he had already outlined in 
" Thoughts on Ultimate Problems." According to this speculation, which 
seeks to do justice to the almost demonstrated psychophysical paralleUsm 
between neurosis and psychosis, the power of a stream of psychic experience 
(united into a single personality) to outlast the dissolution of the organism 
is not an original endowment appertaining to every personal ego as such, 
but a late acquisition contingent on an acquired power of telepathicaUy 
spreading from organism to organism in a gregarious and highly inteUeotual 
species. In the human species, on this hypothesis, the personality con- 
trolling any given organism persists, after the death of that organism, 
as a group of disjointed and comparatively quiescent vestigia in the " sub- 
consciousness " of survivors ; and the " resurrection " (of Christian hope), 
whereof Christ is the first-fruits, consists in the re-integration of these 
"vestigia" into a personality, no longer relatively quiescent but once more 
dominantly active, and now even exerting (for the first time) a controlling 
influence on the subconsciousness of survivors. Mr. Frankland has else- 
where given, in detail {vide the Caveat in connection with his essay " The 
Johannine Problem "), his view as to the bearing of this hypothesis on such 
vexed questions as those relating to Christian Origins, alleged Resurrection 
of the Body, the Easter Gospel, the Ascension, and the Empty Tomb. 
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"Collected Essays and Citations." 

Vol. II. : Etbios and PoIiUoa. (George T. Beale, New Zealand, 1907.) 

SXMMARY OF CONTENTS. 
$ 1. Altruistic Eudaemonism or Uniyersal Benevolence. 
§ 2. Objeotive Basis of Altruistic Eudaemonism. 
§ 3. The Sanctions of Altruistic Eudaemonism. 
§ 4. Human Co-operation in the Enforcement of Altruism. 
§ 6, Consequent Justification of Socialistic Laws. 
§ 6. The " Utopian " Communistic Societies to be taken as the Final 

Model. 
§ 7. The needed Limitations and Qualifications of Socialism. 
I 8. Private Enterprise must (proximately) be Ketained but Rendered 

Suboi-dinate. 
§ 9. The Malthusian Law of Population. 
§ 10. The Darwinian Law of the " Survival of the Kttest." 
§ 11. Limitations Imposed by Group-Rivalry. 
§ 12. These Limitations can only be Removed by Internationalism ; 

but the World-State must be Federal in Structure — ^not Centralised. 
§ 13. Meanwhile New Zealand Furnishes the Best Model for Domestic 

Legislation and Switzerland (leaving out of view the Question 

of Female Suffrage) for Constitutional Machinery. 
§ 14. The Status of Womanhood. 

The leading thought expressed in Mr. Frankland's Essays on Ethics 
and Politics is that all moral and social questions should be brought to 
the bar of a new Quasi-Utilitarian Test, which might be called the test of 
" Love " or " Pity " (those actions and those social arrangeinents being 
adjudged righteous which ultimately tend to the " Least Misery of the 
Most Miserable," and wee versa), this test being not only psychologically 
equivalent to the Golden Rule of Matthew vii. 12, but also identical with 
the test applied at the Great Assize of Matthew zxv. 31-46, conducted 
by the Lorid God of Love Enthroned. 



"The Sacramental Union of the Sexes is Eternal: 
or, the Indissolubility of Marriage." 

In this paper the author argues (as in the address on " Woman in 
Relation to the Church ") that the changes in the molecular structure 
of society, which are so rapidly taking place under our eyes, must not 
be allowed to dissolve the sacramental union of the sexes, or to impair its 
sanctity. Reform must take place in the opposite direction. Responsibilities 
must be increased (especially responsibilities of the Male to the Female 
Sex) instead of being diminished. Sanctities must be recognised which 
have hitherto been ignored. The ephemeral must be dragged into the 
light of day and its eternal significance accentuated. A consideration 
of the startling changes which would thus result will shew that it is not 
in the interest of Conservatism that the author urges the Indissolubility of 
Marriage, but in the interest of a social transformation which shall be as 
humane as the much extolled panacea of Free Divorce is heartless and oiuel. 



PRESS NOTICE OF FIRST EDITION OF 

"Thoughts on Ultimate Problems." 

By p. W. Feankland. 

(Third Edition published by Philip Wellby, 6, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C, 1906.) 



Extract from " Thb New Zbalaud Mail," 8th February, 1905. 



There ia packed within this pamphlet of twenty pages sufficient matter 
to fill almost as many volumes, if the ideas were amplified and explained 
after the manner of philosophers of the ordinary stamp. Mr. Frankland is 
not, however, a philosopher of the ordinary stamp. He thinks deeply, but he 
does not write diffusely. His actuarial experience has doubtless taught 
him the value of exact thinking, and has also pressed upon him the desir- 
ableness of precise and concise statement. For the ordinary reader a 
more diluted mixture than this would be better ; but thinkers all the 
world over will hail the present work as a logical and stimulating contribution 
to the literature of ideaUstio philosophy. The author bases his reasoning 
on the theory that all existence is necessarily psychic. " What appear 
to us as the relations of ' before ' and ' after ' are really the logical relations 
in the constituents of an all-inclusive Personal Intellect which is behind 
time." It is engrossing to follow the chain of argument and discover 
how by pure reason the author arrives at conclusions as to the origin of 
evil and the necessity for a, Redeemer which are, in the main, in accord 
with orthodox theology, including the ultimate triumph of good over evil. 
Mr. Frankland breaks away from the common view, however, in holding 
that evil came into the world by sheer force of necessity and " without 
foresight of any of its effects." We prefer the vjew that evil was introduced 
deliberately, as the result of the volition of the All-Mind, and with the 
object of working out beneficent results ; but Mr. Frankland maintains 
bis thesis with great ability. As illostrative of his bold and original thinking 
we may quote his remark on how history proves the truth of the Hebrew 
story that the fruit of the tree of knowledge is fraught with disaster. " The 
ethical course," he says, " has not been continuously upward, but — aside 
from the saving influence of the Redeemer — largely downward, and precisely 
as a result of the almost continuously upward movement of human intelli- 
gence and civilisation." It has frequently been remarked that slavery 
is more tolerable among savages than among civilised people ; and Mr. 
Frankland points out that the ant is the only one among the lower animals 
that has developed sufficient intelligence to enslave its fellows. The work 
before us is the outcome of a correspondence between Mr. Frankland 
and Mr. R. W. Weeks, and the theodicy of the latter gentleman is given in 
small type in the margin. We do not enter on the enticing task of com- 
paring and contrasting the two theodicies, but can heartily commend 
the study to those who are interested in ultimate problems and whose 
intellectual digestion is equal to the assimilation of " strong meat," 



